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circumstance : it placed himin a false position. Being a shopkeeper, he was 
not, in one particular acceptation of the term, a gentleman, and as the occasional 
associate of gentlemen, he was abore being louked upon as atradesman, He 
reminded one, in jis way, of Moliére’s Monsieur Jourdain: he was pot a print- 
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verv—very ill-considered letter. Any one less your friend than I am might have 
used it greatly to your disaivantage. But be under no alarm about it: T give 
you my word [ have not shown it to a living soul; for you must know how 


much the lau gh would have been against you had T taken so unfriendly a course 


° seller ; he was ouly so generous as to make presents of fine engravings to his —besides——" 
THE RIO VERDE sonc* friends and the public, whilst the public aud his friends were so liberal as to Techy now made an ineffectual attempt to rally his forces, but the Colonel 
. ‘ ss \ make him presents of money in return for them. He never alluded to his busi- pressed his advantage 
of Flow, Rio Verde! hess except through some such mollifying circum!ocution, as “ the particular * Besides, my dear Mr Techy, the mjury tf might have done you im your bu 
\= In melody flow ; occupation in which I happen to be engaged ," he called his shop an office, his siness !” , 
hi Win her that weepeth customers clients, his clerk a secretary, his shopmeu his deputies. and his errand The effect of this “ besides” upon Techy was like that of the last charge of 
Ss To slumber from woe ' boy a messenger. Byuegrees he grew rich, and more than ‘n proportion with the Guards at Waterloo upon Napoleon; Techy was defeated beyond all hope 
= ; Bid thy wave's music his wealth his self-importance increased. At his ontset inthe business, in| of recovery. There was no need of any more; yet the Colonel added, * As 
“ ; Roll through her dreams , which he succeeded his uncle, his spacious window exhibited a large numberof to your bill, which you have sent me, you may, if you please, have a cheque for 
; Grief ever loveth choice engravings, and you walked from the street directly into his shop. Gra- it now; bat as Idon’t intend to withdraw my custom from you, it may as well 
The kind voice of streams dually the window was diminished in size, and fewer prints were paraded; till, | remain to Christmas.” 
- Bear her lone spirit at length, a passage with an inner door was constructed, which door, always These words fell unheeded on the ear of Techy, as fall the shouts of the 
rd Afar on the sound, closed, was ornamented with a large brass plate, bearing the word Office; and multitode on that of the dying criminal. For a week after this encounter, the 
Back to her childhood, | the once well-stocked window now gave * the world assurance of a” print-shop, | crest-fallen Sunon, vpon whose dignity the tables had been so unexpectedly and 
se Her life’s fairy ground . by only one print of George the ‘Third on horseback, (for it was in the days of unmercifully turned, did not * show.” Some reports went that he had gone in- 
a8 Pass like the whisper ) that guod king that Mr. Techy flourished,) and this was surrounded with gauze tothe country: butit was must generally believed that he had taken to bis bed 
Of love that is gone.— blinds. Even this very faint “smell of the shop’ was too exciting for poor witha biliousattack. At about the period of his re-appearance, George the 
it. ; Flow, Rio Verde, | Sinon’s nerves, and, after a time, he consulted a friend upon the possibility of Third was deposed from his station in the offize-window, and for his gracious 
= Softly flow on! inventing some mode of suppressing it. He talked long, and in a roundabout presence was substituted a transparent blind bearing the dignified and respecta- 
er | style. (as a man does who, having mystified his own understanding, tries todo ble words, Mr. Tremy’s Gacieny 
bt. Dark glassy waters, the same by his auditors!) about his being ‘* not exactly what you would call Men who are * above their business,” or, to use a more vulgar phrase,—(and 
= So crimson'd of yore, a shop-keeper,”’ and his shop being “ not altugether what is called a shop ;" and it unfortanately happens that vulgar phrases are sometimes superlatively ex- 
60 Love, Death, and Sorrow concluded with—* And, now, what would you recommend me to do with pressive,)—who “quarrel with their bread-and-butter,” are seldom successful 
= Know thy green apase. that window of mine to prevent the public supposing that I keep a mere print in their vocation, To most of those the bread-and-butter is doled out in very 
le Thou should’st have Echoes shop '”’ thin slices—~—many of them get none acall. The case of Simon was no excep- 
: For Grief's deepest tone.— * Nothing in the world easier,”’ laughingly replied his friend; “remove , tion to this rule. In proportion as the irritation increased to which Mr. Techy's 
ia Flow, Rio V erde « | George the Third, and exhibit some soap and candies in his place, and, instead | * dignity,” and the “respect which he owed to himself,” rendered him hable, 
Softly flow on! | of a print-shop, the devil himself would never guess it to be anything but a | the namber of hie clients diminished. This defaleation, which his Christmas 
en SPANISH EVENING HYMN tallow-chandler’s.”” accounts insisted most disrespectfully upon his acknowledging, he attributed to 
of ‘ , * O, that’s your opinion, Sir, is it’ said Simon; and away he went unfair competition in the trade, to private malice, to public enmity, to every 
pe eps on age ee ger ol ' The next mornivg his friend, who was also one of his most valuable clients, thing, in sirort, but its true « ause; till at length “ the particular occupation in 
- Now, sweet mother! may the weary received his ball, or, as Techy termed it, ‘‘a memorandum of the mutual trans- | which he happened to be engaged ceasing, from want of “clients,” to be an 
30. ‘Turn from this cold world to thee. actions between them,” inclosed in a letter consisting of seven closely-written | occupation, he sold his “ gallery,” and retired into private life, upon three hun- 
30. pages—for thin-skinned people are prone to indulge in the writing of what they | dred a-year, which, tackily for him, he possessed, independently of his sho— 
30° From the dark and restless waters consider to be fine letters on any the slightest presumed cause of offence. Ia | that is to sny his office 
Phe r Hear the sailor's hymn arise ! four different places in bis digmified epistie, and in as many various forms of | He was now, to all intents and purposes, a gentleman ; for he lived upon hie 
edy From his watch-fire, midst the mountains, | phrase, did Techy complain that, * Did you net, Sir, owing to the occupation in | means, and had nothingto do. Whether or not, no buman being ever mani- 
and Lo! to thee the shepherd cries. | which Iam for the present (and for the present ONLY) engaged, consider me, | fested the slightest intention to dispute his claim to the title His dignity and 
ng Yet. where thus full hearts find voices Sir, as your inferior in society, you never, Sir, would have ventured,” &c.;— | self-respect were pot likely to be invaded. Yet was Simon still less at his ense 
= Sf ofedeanden'é cocks there be / | five times did he assure his friend that his “dignity as a man, and that respect | than before. His friends were either too warm or too cold with him, too distant 
on Dark and silent in their anguish <a which every man (whatever, Sir, may be his srarivn in life) is bound to enter | or too familiar Did you give him a friendiy nod in passing—he was now as 
Aid those captives—set them free! tain for himself,” rendered it imperatively necessary that all intercourse be- | good as yourself, and conld not understand why you should not have stopped to 
tween them must then, and there, and forever cease; and in these emphatic | talk with nim. Did you stop and shake him familiarly by the hand—be did not 
te Touch them, every fount unsealing, words did he conclude :—*' And now, Sir, [ am willing to throw myself upon | like that sort of patronage from any one who was now no more than hie equal. 
mM Where the frozen tears lie deep ; the opinion of the universe, and to stand or fall by its decision, whether, Sir, | 1f, when he made a mcrning call, he was invited to stay and dine-—it was an of- 
rom olay " Poe of ail ne pe the annals of intercourse between man and man, from time immemorial, can | fensive hint that they thought him not as well able, now, as ay to provide 
Aid, oh! aid to pray and weep! furnish another instance, Sir, of so unpardonable an affront being put by one | himself with adinner. Wes he allowed to depart uninvited—there was & time 
t.24 ’ ™ ; genileman upon another, (and allow me to say, Sir, that notwithstanding the oc- | When he should not have teen treated with such insulting neglect. He uncere- 
-ty preety gg er we cupation in which I happen to be engaged, I consider myself as aaa your | moniously refused to dine with Lord R——, one of his former “clients,” be- 
16: Phony bos « i a of Leon agg hS ; advising soap and candles to be exhibited in the windows of, Sir, your very obe- | cause the invitation was for Sunday: “He saw through that: why did his 
24, tthe high word—Castile—go resounding through Spain dient, &c.” Lordship select that particular day! all days were at his disposal now: it was 
vel, And thou, free Asturias, er d on the height, | But Mr. Techy took nothing by his motion. A few hours after this magni- | evidently in allusion to his late ‘occupation,’ and he would not submit to such 
8, Pour down thy dark sons to the vintage of fight. ficent explosion of offended dignity, | chanced to be in his office. His counte- disrespectful treatment from the best lord in the land.” In fact, any allusion, 
a Wake ! wake ! the old soil where our warriors repose nance, which was always more or less tinged by a bilious hue, was, upon this | intentional or not, to his “late occupation,” was, of all offences, the gravest 
1 Rings hollow and deep to the trampling of foes. occasion (doubtless from the excessive irritation of the [ill] humours) as yel- | that could be offered to lis dignity aud self-respect, It was dangerous to — 
8, The voices are mighty that swell from the past, low = a guinea.* ; , r | about = in his es om : a re eh rtm ve jo ‘hey hed 
16, With Aragon’s cry on the shrill mountain-blast ; “You appear to be indisposed,” said 1. [Soom 8 SRS ES CSres Rew we CltEe) Sy wae we aoe ‘ 
i The cman Somme give strength to our tread, “Indisposed, Sir!” exclaimed he, at the same time twitching his shirt collar, = placed a to remind oo _~ - had oe a peta hie 
ae By " ‘ d. and twisting his cravat; “indisposed! that’s very odd—very! Pray—allow oO une can sit long at ease upon a barrel of gunpowder # former 
- Finn aah Soaumbuaaaned ee ae ae | me—pray allow me to ask, do you mean anything by that pe iid ill-conditioned spirit had driven his “ chentse” from him, so now .~ oA wenn 
: And shout ye, *“ Castile! to the rescue for Spain!” *T mean exactly what I say. J may be mistaken; bat you appear ta bea detach from him his friends. One by one they fell from him: fort aah 
_ = 4 little indisposed ; to be suffering a little from a bilious attack.” “* ‘quarrel and reconciliation, of apology and explanation for slights and offences 
—E. * The name of the Rio Verde (the “ Gentle River” of Percy's ballad) will be fa- | “ Bilious! Now, really, if I didn’t well know that you wouldn't wilfully af- | which existed nowhere but in his own hyper-sensitive mind, borame at length 
Ge miliar to every Spanish reader, as associaied in song and story with the old romantic | front me, I should fancy that No, Sir, I know how to resent any attack upon | too irksome for their endurance ; At last he quarreled with me' me, oo 
m wars of the Peninsula. | my dignity as a man; but that once done, | neéver suffer it to worry me—to inoffensive of heaven's creatures! I met bim one day in Regent-street 
iving ‘oat Uta prey upon my temper; in short, to excite my lile, as you would insinuate.” Techy,” said I,” you, | dare say, enn help to decide a wager for me: it is con- 
SIMON TECHY. ** Indeed I meant to insinuate nothing.” cerning the age of Raphael Morghen pray how old—— '” 
rT? - A CHARACTER. ; : “Come, come, iny dear Sir, vou know what I allude to. You have heard— “ Sis,” exclaimed he, with the fierceness of a bantam, “J understand why / 
Rien There are many thin skinned people in the world ; but Simon Techy seemed yoy myst have heard —it must be the town-ta‘k by this time—al!l London must | am singled out for this offensive question. Good morning, Sir. 
to have no skin at all. Every person alive is vulnerable at some one point or | be ringing with it. Me bilious'’ It was a letter to make somebody look bilious, For the soul of me I could not perceive where lay the offence; but, meeting 
v.17, another : a cuticle of the texture of parchment has a tender place somewhere, | | admit; though not exactly me. However, he brought it upon himself, and him the next morning, I resutred to request of him a solution of the mystery. 
27, which will quiver at a breath ; but Techy was sensitive ail over: and as for | has nobody bur himself to thank for whatever its effects upon him may be.” My dear Mr. Teehy,” sau I, “I give you my word that, when I asked you 
ec.7, a cuticle, it wasas if Nature had left him unprovided with any such garment, ‘You are speaking to me in riddles. I dunt understand a word of all you, the age of Raphael Morghen, | had no idea of offending you: but he, being ad 
; is and sent him to walk about the world in his cutis. He would wince at an | have been saying.” : celebrated engraver, | thought you were the most likely person to-——— 
-, 7 accidental word or look, which might mean nothing, as though you had tickled “No! indeed! 0, then, I'll tell you the whole story, and read you my letter.|  “ Sir,” he replied. (and as he spoke his yellow face reddened, aud bie head 
‘17, him with the tip of a red-hot poker. You were never safe with him; he seldom Yoy may then give me your opinion.” Hereupon he told his story about noth- | seemed to be growing out and away from his shoulders with indignation, 
‘ 27, parted from you without leaving an impression on your mind that you had given | jng with such extraordinary gravity, and at so unconscionable a jength, that 1, “Sir, this is adding insult to injury * 
eb. 7, him pain or offence, though wondering what about; and, be as cautious in your | nearly fell asleep under the operation ; and, that ended, he read his letter with From that instant | never saw hun more 
aay’ ee towards him as you could, fifty to one you had done so. Address him as | an air of such ludicrous importance—looking at me whenever be came to any But soon an affront was to be put upon him for which no apology re be 
as 7 é echy,”” he would complain that it was to mark his inferiority, as a tradesman, point which he considered to be overwhelmingly powerful, or as if each sen- | Offered. He had eaten voraciously of a sour gooseberry pudding. t two 
f the that you addressed him so familiarly. Call bim * Sir,” he could at once “ see | tence had been a thunderbolt burled at his offender's head—that it was with o'clock on the following morning be was taken violently ill, and, before ten, 
peri- through this sort of mock-respect.” Say to him, in passing, ‘‘ How d'ye do, Mr. | great difficulty I could refrain from laughing outright Simon Techy was no more! His last faint words were—* We must all die— 
wey your Yery matted coldness, and requesting 700 would inform bon that he bed |," A!,n0# that the thing is done,” said he, av he folded up the. browillon of | 1 Am resigned le 0} fale het te very Nastia ey vo undigaited 
’ . | enist . P , “— WAS -_ 
wv? Scetoteneres it" Incned he voy arte pleage him. te snl the egenne | Nn feet scsompanying, Me morte wha gh and» bake of che | TPT oe be SRR oo gus Sere r 
‘ consequence, would not unfrequently provoke his displeasure. hea was not -reature)—* and now that the thing is done, I wish I had not been quite 80 se- | : ae, ys EA. 
Fey at ne a ee acy anenaile fthe teks Jesane | fer, for he weed. gencraly, to reat me with respect. However,'—and her indbeel res asaeae Wine 
way ation. However he was not offended—not in the least ; on the contrary belt. a ere ele. anaes Se Seats see to Lee. be. | en Am dentaran " gai Dro 
men! | thanked you for the Lesson: and when he had puxy PRoviteD by it he trusted he ~ be brought it upon bimeslf. Yet} wonger he hee net aoe aanee enemas 5 cnemhp thin is Seen, she tee ce See ae ee bis 
should be allowed to renew his intercourse with you,—but upon easier terms mete tte ited ca gl ealeainadag —— nent conte ooh ~s saea cadena so wad wT beve told 
Tul then, he thought it best for both parties that he should decline, &c. &c —,_, Before I had time to reply, Colonel s Pi the party in question, entered the rey A thie led my tee lemiten to the Polly l pre Pe bond look after 
fren And all this he would utter (as a printer would say) in italics and smal! capitals. | P'@¢e mach to the astonishment, and no little to the disappointment of Simon bien and treat bien kindly; Me thows or iff treatinent——if he Gade bet asndast 
Not only was the whole human race—mea, women, and children—continoally | Pechy, who, by this visit, was deprived of a written reply, which would infalli- himeelf well. (tet. well I's sure be will.) lot me know @hén you come back from 
ct % and purposely, as he fancied, treading upon the toes of his dignity, or (to use | at hy Perenee a er cms — someon, Jot ~ a — paper-war om sour wie.” ’ ; ’ 
ry 1, his own favourite phrase) “ the proper respect which he entertained for humeelf ,” delight PLJr cee) Songer at OONnen anenee Geeueny nme Cnpaeam Doring this speech, ] was scrutinizing the outward man of my foture con- 
. s, cout bien desman Beige coping Fg yin age fv paso The Colonel shook me by the hand, nodded good-humouredly to Techy, de- | ‘fller. He war stout ani well-built, inclining to corpulence; his tos i 
* iy sly. NO dog ’ cat mewed, at his appr ’ liberately drew a huge letter from his pocket, and laughed. Techy, who had ™#"kably good, although his eyes were not large. His mouth was very ’ 
24, but had some offensive motive for the act: a sudden shower of rain was a pre- y 8 : e y and there was 1 go0d-natured sinile on his lips, as he answered, “I never treated 
ec. : meditated insult ; a north-east wind a gross personal affront. He has even been mate erage up at the te a vn jochen-tp the foot, and put on an awful- Pp yearn . , , nae 
’ known to sulk with his fire ; and to sit for a whole evening in the cold, because Meets a5 look, (which, hy-the-by, it washardiy possible to behold end yet “T be ” 4 that Jacob should 
* 16, . maintain one’s gravity,) was utterly disconcerted by this unexpected mov I believe not,” replied Mr. Drummond ; * but I am anrious 
/ it resisted his first two or three insinwating attempts to rouse it into a blaze with ; Gravity,) y y pected movement Ni always bave my gro- 
24, the poker: “To any one but me,” h id +s th id not have | °f the Colonel's ; it entirely deranged his plan of baule do well in the world, and therefore let you know thayhe wi ” 
an Hy fi pa cert 3 y one but me,” he would matter, ‘this would no | «Really, Sir,” stammered Simon, “ really—aw—this unexpected—aw—|— | ‘tion, so long as he conducts himselt properly.” 
or ppe . aw—under the—aw—circumstances—aw ’ We shall be very good friends, sir, 1° answer for it, if I may ) froto 
16, : Simon Techy had been—(“I am afraid of this gunpowder Percy though he " the cut of his jib,” replied Marables, extending to me an immense = 
A * be dead.””) However, since he is no longer of this world, I will venture to utter anne ~ sored Saryny 0 torn the letter into quarters, and vader ae de was lene oe ’ 
ee. by the word, although I do so at the risk of causing him to turn in bis coffin. pnt vip Bo Mai) Neg wdhe pds Aang te : direc , and left us 
; B : Simon Techy had been—a tradesman ; but his trade being that of a priuteelier | | My dear Mr. Techy” said he, addressing, with umperturbabie good humour, ‘ reagan ty tere esi Marable’ : sod T Yollowed him 
: : in an extensive way, it led him into an intimacy with most of the eminent artiste |! WoUld-have-been adversary, “that is the only notice I shall take of your “y= barge, which was one of those fitied with s mast which lowered down 
Line : and virtwost of his time, and, generally, introduced him toa higher grade of | —— : and hauled up again as required. She plied vp and down the river as far as the 
il ; society than shopkeepers of many other descriptions can aspire to. Fora man im Same ope remasiing Mates OD. “e eer eouasl fiend of theirs was look- | Nore, sometimes extending her voyage stil! further, but that was only in the 
ad 3 tempered as he was, and one whose mind was not sufficiently ballasted with good | tou rreald heeve oot we peat Gitlaw, oa I saw ba ‘a India — oa todas summer months. She had « large cabin abaft, and  cuddy forward. The cain 


sense, (as may be inferred from his character,) this was perhaps an unlucky 


) &8 yellow as five guineas at least.” 





| was locked, and I could not examine it 
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~ This will be your berth,” said Marables, pointing to the cuddy hatch for- 
ward; you'll have it all to yourself, The other man and I sleep abalt 

* Have you another man, then!” ; 

“ Ves, feee, Jacob,” replied he ; and then mottering to himself, “I wish I 
had not—I wish the barge was only between us, Jacob, or that you had not been 
sent on board,” continued he, gravely. “It would have been better—much 
better.” And be walked aft, whistling in a low tone, looking down sédly on the 
deck. 

Ie your cabin large 1” inquired J, as he came forward 4 

« Yes, large evough ; but I cannot show it to you now—he bas the key. 





She Alvion.  —> March 1, 


I gave up the helm to Marables,and was about to enter the cabin, when Fiem- | | followed the suggestions of the domine: we were soon laden with another 
ing caught me by the arm, and slewed me round. *! say, my joker, we may | cargo of bricks, to be delivered at the same place, and proceeded on our voyage. 
jostas well begin as we leave off. Understand me, that into that cabin you never | Marables and Fleming, finding that | had not said a word to Mr. Drummond, 
enter; and understand further, that if ever | ind you in that cabin by day or | treated me with every kindness. Fleming once offered me money, which | 
night, I'll break every bone in your body. Your berth is forward; and as for | refused, saying that | had no use for it. | was on the best terms with them, at 
your meals, you may either take them down there, or you may eat them on | the same time that | took notice of all that passed, without offering a remark to 
deck.” etcite their suspicions. But not to be too prolix, it will suffice to say that we 

From what I had already witnessed, | knew that for some reason or another, | made many trips during several months, and that during that time I made the 
Fieming had the control over Marables; nevertheless, | replied, * If Mr. Ma- | following observations : that Fleming went on shore at night at certain places, 
rables says it is to be so, well and good; but he has charge of this barge.’ taking with him bags and bundies—that he generally returned with others, which 
Marables made no reply; he coloured up, seemed very much annoyed, and then 


“What the other man, under you '" 


* Ves,” replied Marabies, hastily. ** I've been thinking, Jacob, that you may | looked up at the sky. 


as well remain on shore till we start. You can be of no use here.” 

To this hod no objection; but I often went on board during the fortnight 
that the barge remained, and soon became very partial to Marables ‘There was 
a kindness about bim that won me, and I was distressed to perceive that he was 
often very melancholy. What surprised me most was to find, that during the 
first week the cabin was constantly locked, and that Marables bad not the key 
It appeared so strange that he, as master of the barge, should be locked out of 
his own cabin by his inferior. 


} 








command here—so be wise. Perbaps the day may come when you may walk in 
and out of the cabin as you please, but that depends upon yourself. By and by, 
when we know more of each other—— 


| me out my breakfast, which I dispatched with good appetite ; and soon after- 


* You'll find,” continued Pieming, addressing me ina low voice, “ that I 


” 


“ Never, Fleming, never!” interrupted Marables, in a firm and loud tone. 
‘It shall not be.” 
Fleming muttered what I could not hear, and, going into the cabin, brought 





One day | went early on board, and found not only the cabin doors open, but wards I offered to take the helm, which offer was accepted by Marables, who re- | 


the other man belonging to her, walking up and down the deck with Marables. t 
He was a well-looking, tall, active, young man, apparently not thirty, with a ge- | 
neral boldness of countenance strongly contrasted with a furtive glance of the | 


ired to the cabin with Fleming, where I heard them converse for a long whilein | 


a low tone 


The tide was about three quarters ebb, when the barge arrived abreast of Mill- 


eve. Hehad a sort of blue smockfrock over all, and the trousers which ap- | bank. Marables came on deck, and taking the belm, desired me to go forward | 


peared below were of a finer texture than those usually worn by people of his | and see the anchor clear for letting go 


condition 


“ This is the lad who is bound to the barge,” said Marables ; * Jacob, this is the flood.”’ 
” 





* So, younker,” said Fleming, after casting an inquiring eye upon me, * you 
are to sail with os, are you! =It's my opinion that your room would be better 
than your company 


Be smart, and see all clear.” 


However, if you keep your eyes open, I'd advise you to | S¥UD8 to the stream | en te 
keep your mouth shut When I don’t like people's company, I sometimes give our way, as in duty bound to our master; but as | was not aware of what Ma- 


* Anchor clear!’ said I, ‘*why, we have a good hour more before we meet 
“| know that, Jacob, as well as you do ; but we shall not go further to-night. 


1 went forward, and when the anchor and cable were ready, we let it go, and 
I thought, at the time, this was not making the best of 


them a hoist into the stream—so keep a sharp look out, my joker.” | rables’ orders might be, I held my tongue. Whether Fleming thought that it 








were taken into the cabin; that sometimes people caine off at night, and re- 
mained some time in the cabin with him, and that all this tock place when it 
was supposed that I was asleep. The cabin was invariably locked when the 
barge was lying at the wharfs. if Fleming was on shore, and at no time was J 
permitted to enter it. Marables was a complete cypher in Fleming's hands, 
who ordered every thing as he pleased; and in the conversations which took 
place before me, with much less restraint than at first, there appeared to be no 
idea of Fleming's leaving us. As | felt convinced that there was no chance of 
discovery without further efforts un my part, and my suspicions increasing daily, 
l resolved upon running some hazard. My chief wish was to get into the cabin 
and examine its contents, but this was not easy, and would, in all probability, be 
a dangerous attempt. One night I came on deck in my shirt. We were at 
anchor off Rotherhithe; it was a dark night, with a drizzling rain. I was 
hastening below, when I perceived a light still burning in the cabin. and heard 
the voices of Marables and Fleming. I thought this a good opportunity, and 
having no shoes, walked safely on the wet deck to the cabin door, which opened 
forward, and peeped through the crevices. Marables and Fleming were sitting 
opposite each other, at the little table. There were some papers before them, 
and they were dividing some money. Marables expostulated at his share not 
being sufficient, and Fleming laughed and told him he had earned no more. 
Fearful of being discovered, | made a silent retreat, and gained my bed. It was 
well that I had made the resolution, for just as I was putting my head below the 


| hatch, and drawing it over the scuttle, the door was thrown open, and Fleming 


came out. I pondered over this circumstance, and the remark of Fieming, that 


: 2 as ne ) hat they were only obeying | Marables had not earned any more, and I felt convinced that the story told me 

| pl } with this address, | answered, “ | thought Marables had | W4* becessary to blind me, or whether it was true t : ral 

ale y Aoeed sun cee } oat. rey look to hin las erdese.” - | their orders, he said to Marables in my hearing, ‘* Will you go on shore and give | by Marables relative to Fleming was all false. This conviction stimulated me 
* Did you indeed !" replied Fleming, witha sneer. ‘I say, my lad, can you | the lettersto Mr. Drommond’s correspondent, or shall I ge for you!” | more than ever to discover the secret, and many and many a night did I watch, 


swim.” “ 
“No, Tean't,” replied I—* I wish I could 
«* Well, then, take my advice—learn to swim as fast us you can; for I've a} 


You had better go,” replied Marables carelessly; and shortly after they | with a hope of being able to examine the cabin, but it was to no purpose, either 


went to dinner in the cabin, Mleming bringing me mine out on deck. 
The fluod tide now made, and we rode to the stream. Having nothing to do, 


strong notion that, one day or another, I shall take you up by the scruff of the and Marables as well as Fleming appearing to avoid me, I brought the Domine’s 


neck, and send you to look after your father " 


Latin Testament, and amused myself with reading it. About a quarter of an 


« Fleming! Fleming! pray be quiet!” said Marables, who had several times | hour before dusk, Fleming made his appearance to go on shore. He was 
before pulled him by the sleeve. ‘* He's only joking, Jacob,” continued Mara- | genteelly, | may say fashionably, drest in a suit of black, with a white neck- 


bles to me, as, indignant at the mention of my father’s death, I was walking away cloth. At first I did not recognize him, so surprised was I at his alteration ; 


to the shore, over the other lighters 


and my thoughts, as soon as my suspense was over, naturally turned upon the 


* Well,” replied I, torning round, * if Iam to be tossed overboar:|, it’s just as singularity of a man who worked in a barge under another, now assuming the 
well to let Mr. Drummond know, that if I'm missing, he may guess what's be- | dress and appearance of agentleman. Marables hauled up the little skiff which 


come of me.” 

* Pooh! nonsense!” said Fleming, immediately altering his tnanner, and 
coming to me where [ stood, in the barge next to them, * Give us your hand, 
my boy, I was only trying what stuff you were made of. Come, shake hands, 
1 wasn't in earnest,” 

T took the proffered hand, and went on shore. “ Nevertheless,” thought I, 
“Tl learn to swim; for] rather think he was in earnest" And Ttook my | 
first lesson that day , and, by dint of practice, soon acquired that very necessary 
att. Had it not been for the threat of Fleming, I probably should not have 
thought of it: but it occurred to me that I might tumble, even if I were not 
thrown overboard, and that alittle knowledge of swimming would do no harm 


The day before the barge was to proceed down the river to Sheerness, with a 
cargo of bricks, I called upon my worthy old master, Domine Dobiensis. * Salve 
puer I cried the old man, who was sitting in his study. “ Verily, Jacob, thou 
art come in good time. lam at leisure, and will give thee a lesson, Sit down, 
my child.” 

The Domine opened the Mneid of Virgil. and commenced forthwith. I was 
fortunate enough to please bim with my off-hand translation ; and as he closed 
the book, I told bim that I had called to bid him farewell, as we started at day- 
light the next morning. “Jacob,” said be, ‘thou hast profited well by the 
lessons which | have bestowed upon thee. There are many who will tell thee | 
that thy knowledge is of vo use, for what avail can the Latin tongue be to a boy 
on board of alighter! Others may think that I have done wrong thus to instruct 
thee, as thy knowledge may render thee vain—ni exactius eruditins que est—or 
discontented with thy situation in life. Such is too often the case, 1 grant: but 
it is because education is not as general as it oughtto be. Were ali educated, | 
the superiority acquired or presumed upon by edocation wowld be lost, and the 
nation would not only be wiser but happier. It would judge more rigfhtly, would 
not condemn the measures of its rulers, which at present it cannot onderstand, 
and would not be led away by the clamour and misrepresentation of the disaf- 
fected. But I must not digress, as time is short. Jaca, I feel thou wilt not 
be spoilt by the knowledge instilled into thee ; but mark me, parade it not, for it 
will be vanity, and make thee enemies. Cultivate thyse'f as much as thou canst, 
but in due season—thy duties to thy employer must de first attended to—but 
treasure up what thou hast, and lay up more when thou canst Consider it as 
hidden wealth, which may hereafter be advantagecusly employed. ‘Thou art | 
now but an Apprentice in a barge ; but what mayst thou not be Jacob, if thou art 
diligent, if thou fearest God, and art honest! I will now call to my mind some | 
examples to stimulate thee in thy career. 

Here the Domine brought forward about forty or fifty instances from history, 
in which people from nothing had risen to the highest rank and consideration ; 
but, although I listened to them very attentively, the reader will probably not 
regret the omiasion of the Domine's catalogue. Having concluded, the Domine 
gave me @ Latin Testament, the Whole Duty of Man, and his blessing. The 
matron ed to them « large slice of seed cake ; and by the time I had returned 
to Mr. Drummond's, both the Domine's precepts and the matron’s considerate 
addition had been wel! digested. 

It was at six o'clock the next morning, that we cast off our fastenings and 
pulled joto the stream. The day was lovely, the sun had risen above the trees, | 
which feathered their boughs down on the sloping lawns in front of the many 
beautifol ratreats of the nobility and gentry, which border the river, and the 
lamp of day poured a flood of light upon the smooth and rapidly ebbing river 
Tho heavy dew which had fallen during the night studded the sides of the barge, 
and glittered like necklaces of diamonds; the mist and fog had ascended, ex- 
cept here and there where it partially concealed the landscape ; boats laden with 
the produce of the market-gardens in the vicinity were hastening down with the 
tide to supply the metropolis ; the watermen were in their wherries, cleaning 
and mopping them out, ready for their fares ; the smoke of the chimneys as- 
eended in a straight line to heaven; and the distant chirping of the birds in the 
trees added to the hilarity and lightness of heart with which | now commenced 
my career as an apprentice. 

I was forward, looking down the river, when Marables called me to take the 
helm, while they went to breakfast. He commenced giving me instructions, 
but I cut them short by proving to him that ] knew the river as well as he did 
Pleased at the information, he joined Fleming, who was preparing the breakfast 
in the cabin and I was left onthe deck by myself. There, as ided by every 
object which for years I had not seen, but which was immediately recognized, | 
and welcomed as an old friend, with what rapidity did former se@nes connected 
with them flash into my memory! There was the inn at the waterside, where 

my father used to replenish the stone bottle; it was just where the, barge now 
was, that I had hooked and pulled up the largest chub had evercaught. Now| 
I arrived at the spot where we had ron foul of another craft, and my father, | 
with bis pipe in bis mouth, and his * Take it coolly,” which so exasperated the 
other parties, stood as alive before me. Here—yes, it was here—exact!y here— | 
where we anchored on that fatal night, when I was left an orphan—it was here 
that my father disappeared ; and, as | looked down at the water, I almost thought 
I could perceive it agnin close over him, as it eddied by; and it was here that 
the black swoke——The whole scene came fresh to my memory, my eyes filled 
with tears, and, for a while, I could not see to steer. But | soon recovered mv- 
self. the freshness of the air, the bright sky overhead, the busy scene before 
me, and the necessity of attending to my duty, chased away my painful remem- 
brances ; and when I had passed the spot I was again cheerful and content 

In balf an hour I had shot Putney Bridge, and was sweeping clear of the 
shallows on the reach below, when Marables and Fleming came op. “How,” 
exclaimed Marables, ‘‘ have we passed the bridge! Why did you not call us!” 

“ T have shot it without help many and many a time,” rephed I, when | was, 
but ten years old. Why should | cal! you from your breakfast! But the tides 
are bigh now, and the stream rapil, you had better get a =weep out on the bow, | 

or we may tail on the bank.” 

“ Well,” replied Fleming With astonishment, ‘‘ I had no idea that he would 
have been any help to us; but so much the better” He then spoke ina low 
tone te Marables 

Marabies shook. his head. “ Don't try it Fleming, it will never do ” 

* So you said once about yourself,” replied Fleming, with a laugh 

“T did —I did,” replied Marables, clenching both bis hands, which at the time 
were crossed on his breast, with a look of painful emotion; © but I say agen, 
don’t try it: nay, I say more, you shail not.” 

“ Shai! not,” replied Fleming haugbtily 


j ** Yes,” replied Marables coolly ; “1 say shal! not, and I'll stand by my words 
Now, Jacob, give me the helm, and get your breakfast.” 























| but I had also resolved to impart my suspicions, as well as what I had seen, to 


| Jay astern, Fleming jumped in and shoved off. I watched him till I perceived 


him to land at the stairs, and then turned round to Marables. ‘1 can't under- 
stand all this,” observed I. 

* | don't suppose you can,” replied Marables ; * but still I could explain it, if 
you will promise me faithfully not to say a word about it.” 

“T will make that promise if you satisfy me that all is right,” answered I. 

* As to all being right, Jacob, that’s as may be; but if I prove to you that 
there is no harm done to our master, | suppose you will keep the secret. How- 
ever, I must not allow you to think worse of it than it really is; no, I'll trust to 
your good-nature’ You wouldn't barm me, Jacob’ Marables then told me 
that Fleming bad once been well to do in the world, and during the long illness, 
and subsequent death of Marables’ wife, had lent him money; that Fleming 
had been very imprudent, and had run up a great many debts, and that the 
bailitfs were after bim. On this emergency he had applied to Marables to help 
him, and that, in consequence, he had received him on board of the barge, 
where they never would think of looking for him; that Fleming had friends, 
and contrived to go on shore at night to see them, and get what assistance he 
could from them in money: in the mean time, his relations were trying what 
they could do to arrange with his creditors. * Now,” said Marables, after his 
narration, * how could I help assisting one who has been so kind to me? And 
what harm does itdo Mr. Drummond! If Fleming can’t do his work, or won't, 
when we unload, he pays another man himself, so Mr. Drummond is not hurt 
by it.” 

«That may be all true, 


” 


replied I; ** but I cannot imagine why | am not to 


| enter the cabin, and why he orders about here as master.” 


“Why you see, Jacob, I owe him money, and he allows me so much per 
week for the cabin, by which means I shall pay it off. Do you understand 
now '” 

* Yes, I understand what you have said,” replied I. 

* Well then, Jacob, I hope you'll say nothing about it. It would only harm 
me, and do no good.” 

* That depends upon Fleming's behaviour towards me,"’ replied I. “I will 
not be bullied and made uncomfortable by him, depend upon it; he has no 
business on board of the barge, that’s clear, and] am bound ‘prentice to her. | 
don’t wish to hurt you, and as I suppose Fleming won't be long on board, I shal! 
say nothing, unless he treats me ill.” 

Marables then left me, and J reflected upon what he had said. It appeared 
all very probable, bot still I was not satished. I resolved to watch narrowly, 
and if any thing occurred which excited more suspicions, to inform Mr. Drum- 
mond upon our return. Shortly afterwards Marables came out again, and told 
me I might go to bed, and he would keep the deck till Fleming's return. I as- 
sented, and went down to the cuddy, but I did not much like this permission. It 
appeared to me as if he wanted to get rid of me, and I laid awake, turning over 
in my mind all that I had heard and seen. About two o'clock in the morning 
| heard the sound ef oars, and the skiff strike the side of the barge. I did not 
go up, but I put my head up the scuttle to see what was going on. It was broad 
moonlight, and almost as clear as day. Fleming threw up the painter of the 
skiff to Marables, and as he held it, lifted out of the boat a blue bag,-apparently 
well filled. The contents jingled as it was landed on the deck. He then 
put out a yellow silk bandkerchief full of something, and having gained the 
deck, Marables walked aft with the painter in his hand until the skiff had drop- 


| Fleming or Marables were always on board. I continued to report to the Domine 
all I had discovered, and he agreed at Jast, that it was better that I should not 
say any thing to Mr. Drummond until there was the fullest proof of the nature 
| of their proceedings. 

The cabin was now the sole object of my thoughts, and many were the 
schemes revolved in my mind to obtain an entrance. Fatima never coveted ad- 
mission to the dreadful chamber of Bluebeard, as I did to ascertain the secrets 
of this hidden receptacle. One night Fleming bad quitted the barge, and I 
ascended from my dormitory. Marables was on deck, sitting upon the water 
cask, with his elbow resting on the gunnel, his hand supporting his head, as if 
in deep thought. The catnn doors were closed, but the light still remained in 
it. J watched for some time, and perceiving that Marables did not move, walk- 
ed gently up to him. He was fast asleep: I waited for some little time along- 
side of him. At last he snored. It was an opportunity not to be lost. I crept 
to the cabin-door: it was not locked. Although I did uot fear the wrath of 
Marables in case of discovery, as I did that of Fleming, it was still with a beat- 
ing heart and a tremulous hand that I gently opened the door, pausing before I 
entered, to ascertain if Marables were disturbed. He moved not, and I entered, 
closing the door after me. I caught up the light, and held it in my hand, as I 
| hung over the table. On each side were the two bed places of Marables and 
| Fleming, which I had before then had many a partial glimpse of. In front of 
| the bed places were two lockers, to sit down upon. I tried them—they were 
not fast—they contained their clothes. At the after part of the cabin were 
three cupboards ; | opened the centre one, it contained crockery, glass, and 
knives and forks. I tried the one on the starboard-side ; it was locked, but the 
key was init. J turned it gently, but being a good lock, it snapped loud. | 
paused in fear—but Marables still slept. The cupbuard had three shelves, and 
every shelf was loaded with silver spoons, forks, and every variety of plate, 
| mixed with watches, bracelets, and ornaments of every description. There was, 

I perceived, a label on each, with a peculiar mark. Wishing to have an ac- 
curate survey, and encouraged by my discovery, I turned to the cupboard oppo- 
site, on the larboard-side, and I opened it. It contained silk handkerchiefs, in 
| every variety, lace veils, and various ether articles of value ; on the lower shelf 
| were laid three pairs of pistols. I was now satisfied, and closing the last cup- 
| board, which had not been locked, was about to retreat, when I recollected that 
| I had not re-locked the first cupboard, and that they might not, by finding it 
open, suspect my visit, [ turned the key. It made a louder snap than before. I 
| heard Marables start from his slumber on deck; in a moment | blew out the 
| lamp, and remained quiet. Marables got up, took a turn or two, looked at the 
cabin doors, which were shut, and opened them a little. Perceiving that the 
, lamp had, as he thought, gone out, he shut them agai, and to my consternation, 
turned the key. There I was, locked up, until the arrival of Fleming—then to 
be left to his mercy. I hardly knew how to act: at last I resolved upon calling 
to Marables, as | dreaded his anger less than Fleming’s. Then it occurred to 
me, that Marables might come in, feel for the lamp to relight it, and, that as he 
went on one side of the cabin, I might, in the dark, escape by the other. This 
all but forlorn hope prevented me for some time from applying to him. At last 
I made up my mind that I would, and ran from the locker to call through the 
door, when I heard the sound of oars. I paused again—loitered—the boat was 
alongside, and | heard Fleming jump upon the deck. 
* Quick,” said he to Marables, as he came to the cabin-door, and tried to open 
| ic; ** we've no time to lose—we must get up the sacks, and sink every thing 
Two of them have ‘peached, and the fence will be discovered.” 
He took the key from Marables, and opened the door; I had replaced the 
| lamp upon the table. Fleming entered, took a seat un the locker on the larbuard 
side, and felt for the lamp. Marables followed him, and sat down on the star- 
beard-locker—escape was impossible. With a throbbing heart I sat in silence, 
; watching my fate. In the meantime Fleming had taken out of his pocket his 
phospurus match box. J heard the tin top pulled open—even the slight rustling 
| of the one match selected, was perceived. Another second it was withdrawn 
| from the bottle, and a wild flame of light illumined the deckcabin and discovered 





ped astern, where he made it fast, and returned to Fleming. who stood close to | me to their view. Staggered at my appearance, the match fell from Fleming's 


the blue bag. | heard Fleming ask Marables, in a low voice, if I were in bed, 
and an answer given in the affirmative. I dropped my head immediately that I 
might not be discovered, and turned into my bed-place. I was restless for a 
long while ; thought upon thought, surmise upon surmise, conjecture upon con- 


hand, and all was dark as before ; but there was no more to be gained by darkness 
| —[ had been discovered 
** Jacob !"’ cried Marables. 
** Will not live to tell the tale,” added Fleming, with a firm voice, as he put 


jecture, and doubt upon doubt, occupied my brain, until at last | went fast asleep | another match into the bottle, and then re-lighted the lamp. ‘ Come,” said 


—so fast, that I did not wake until summoned by Fleming. I rose, and when | 
came on deck, found that the anchor had been weighed more than two hours, 


Fleming, fiercely ; *‘ out of the cabin immediately.” 
I prepared to obey him. Fleming went out, and I was following him round 


and that we were past all the bridges. ‘* Why, Jacub, my man, you've had a | his side of the table, when Marables interposed 


famous nap," said Fleming, with spparent good humour ; ‘*' now go aft, and get | 
your breakfast, it has been waiting for you this half hour.” By the manner of | 


Fleming, I took it for granted that Marables had acquainted him with our con- 


“Stop: Fleming, what is it that you mean to do!” 
199 


* Silence him !” retorted Fleming 
** But not murder him, surely ?” cried Marables, trembling from head to foot. 


versation, and indeed, from that time, during our whole trip, Fleming treated me | “‘ You will not; dare not do that.” 


with kindness and familiarity. ‘The veto had not, however, been taken off the | 


cabin, which I never attempted to enter. 


** What is it that I dare not do, Marables? but it is useless to talk ; it is 
| now his life or mine. One must be sacrificed, and J will not die yet to please 


On our arrival! off the Medway, | had just gone down to bed, and was undressing, | him.” 


when I heard Fleming come on deck and haul up the boat. I looked up the 


* You shall not—by God, Fleming, you shall not,” cried Marables, seizing 


hatchway ; it was verv dark, but I could perceive Marables hand him the bag | hold of my other arm, and holding me tight. 
and handkerchief, with which he pulled on shore. He did not return until the | [ added my resistance to that of Marables; when Fleming perceiving that we 


next morning at daylight, when I met him as he came up the side. * Well. 
Jacob,” said he, “ you've canght me. I've been on shore to see my sweet- 
heart ; but you boys ought to know nothing about these things. Make the boat 
fast, there's a good lad.’ 

we were one night discharging our cargo, which was for government, 
I heard voices alongside. From habit, the least noise now awoke me ; a boat 
striking the sirle was certain so todo. It was then about twelve o'clock. I 
looked up the hatchway, perceived two men come on board and enter the cabin 
with packages. They remained there about ten minutes, and then, escorted to 
the side by Fleming, left the barge. When the barge was cleared, we hauled 
off to return, and in three days were again alongside of Mr. Drummond's wharf 
The kindness both of Murables an? of Fleming had been very great. They 


| lived in @ style very superior to what they could be expected to do, and I fared 


well in consequence 

On our arrival at the wharf Marables came up to me, and said, “« Now, Jacob, 
as I have honestly told you the secret, I hope you won't ruin me by saying a 
word to Mr. Drummond.” I had before made up my mind to say nothing to my 
master until my suspicions were confirmed, and I therefore gave my promise ; 
the old Domine On the third day after our arrival I walked out to the 
eek and acquainted him with all that had passed, and asked him for his 
advice 


* Jacob,” said he, * thou hast done well, but thou mightest have done 


| better; hadst thou not given thy promise, which is sacred, ] would have taken 


thee to Mr Drummond, that thou mightest impart the whole instanter. | like 
it not. Evil deeds are done in darkness. Noctem peccatis et fravdibus objice 
nubem. Still, as thou sayest, nought is yet proved. Watch, therefore, Jacob 
—watch carefully over thy master's interests, and the interests of society at 
large. [tis thy duty, I may say, Vigilare moctes que diesque 


Marables hath said—and all may be accounted for; still, I say, be careful. and 
be honest.” 


It way be as | 


| should be masters, took a pistol from his pocket, and struck Marables a blow on 
the head, which rendered him senseless. Throwing away the pistol, he dragged 
me out of the cabin. I was strong, but he was very powerful ; my resistance 
availed me nothing : by degrees he forced me to the side of the barge, and lifting 
me up in his arms, dashed me into the dark and rapidly flowing water. It was 

| fortunate for me that the threat of Fleming, upon our first meeting, had induced 
me to practise swimming, and stil! more fortunate that | was not encumbered with 
any other clothes than my shirt, in which I had come on deck. As it was, I 
was carried away by the tide for some time before I could rise, and at sucha 

| distance that Fleming, who probably watched, did not perceive that I came up 

jagain. Still I had but little hopes of saving myself in a dark night, and at 
nearly a quarter of a mile from ashore. I struggled to keep myself afloat, when 

| | heard the sound of vars ; a second or two more and I saw them over my head 
I grasped at and seized the last. as they passed me, crying ‘* Help.” 

‘What the devil’ Oars, my men, here's somebody overboard,” cried the 

man, whose oar I had seized 

They stopped pulling: he dragged in his oar, til] he could lay hold of me, and 

then they hauled me into the boat. I was exhausted with cold and my energetic 
struggies in the water, and it was not until they had wrapped me up in a great 
coat, and poured some spirits down my throat, that I could speak. They inquired 
to which of the craft I belonged 

“ The Polly barge.” r 

“ They very one we are searching for. Where about is she, my lad!” 

I directed them ; the boat was a large wherry, pulling six oars, belonging to 
| the River Police. The officer in the stern sheets, whe steered her, then said, 
| How came you overboard *” 
| 7 was thrown overboard,” replied J, “ by a man called Flewning.” 
| The name he goes by.” cried the officer. “Give way, my lads. There's 
morder. it appears as well as other charges.” 

In a quarter of honr we were alougside: the officer and four men sprang 
out of 1! ‘ nv the ether two, with directions for me to remain in the 
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boat. Cold and miserable as I was, I was too much interested in the scene not | facturing » new adage out of an old one. There is an avcient saying, * Truth | vealed to the world until 


to rise up from the stern sheets, and pay attention to what passed. When the 
officer and his men gained the deck. they were met by Fleming in the advance, 
and Marables about a yard or two behind. 

“ What's all this!” cried Fleming, boldly. 
plunder us?” ‘ 

« Not exactly,” replied the officer; ‘‘ but we are just come to overhaul you. 
Deliver up the key of your cabin,” continued he, after trying the door, and find- 
ing it locked. 

* With all my heart, if you prove yourselves authorized to search," replied 
Fleming, * bat you'll find no smuggled spirits here, I can tell you. Marables, 
band them the key ; I see that they belong to the river guard.” 

Marables, who had never spoken, handed the key to the officer, who, opening 
a dark lanthorn, went down into the cabin and proceeded in his search, leaving 
two of the men to take charge of Fleming and Marables. But his search was 
in vain ; he could find nothing, and he came out on the deck. 

“ Well,” said Fleming, sarcastically, “ have you made a seizure t"’ 


** Are you river pirates come to 


“ Wait a little,” said the officer; “how many men have you in this barge '" | 


** You see them,” replied Fleming. 

“ Yes; but you have a boy ; where is he!” 

“« We have no boy,” replied Fleming ; ‘two men are quite enough for this 
craft.” 

* Still I ask you, what has become of the boy! for a boy was on your decks 
this afternoon.” 

‘If there was one, I presume he has gone on shore again.” 

* Answer me another question; which of you threw him overboard '” 

AY this query of the officer, Fleming started, while Marables cried out, 
“Tt was not me; I would have saved him. O that the boy were here to 
prove it ? 

“Tum here, Marables,” said I, coming on the deck, “ and I am witness that 
you tried to save me, until you were struck senseless by that roffian Fleming, 
who threw me overboard, that I might not give evidence as to the silver and 
gold which I found in the cabin: and which [ overheard him tell you must be 
put into sacksand sunk, as two of the men had ‘peached.” 

Fleming, when he saw me, turned round, as if not to look at me 
could not see , but after remaining a few seconds in that position, he held out 
his hands in silevce for the handcuffs, which the officer had already taken out of 
his pocket. Manbles, on the contrary, sprung forward as soon as [ had finished 
speaking, and causht me in his arms 

« My fine honesiboy, I thank God—I thank God. All that he has said is 
true, sir. You willind the goods sunk astern, and the buoy-rope to them fasten- 
ed to the lower pinte of the rudder. Jacob, thank God, you are safe; I little 
thought to see you iain. There, sir.” continued he to the officer, holding 
out his hands, “I dserve it all. J had not strength of mind enough to be 
honest.” 

The handcuffs wereput on Marables as well as on Fleming, and the officer 
allowing me time to gcdown and put on my clothes, hauled up the sacks con- 
taining the valuables, aid leaving two hands in charge of the barge, rowed ashore 
with us all in the boat. [t was then about three o'clock in the morning, and I 
was very glad when we rived at the receiving house, and | was permitted to 
warm myself before the ire. As soon as I was comfortable I laid down on a 
bench and fell fast asleep. 

—>— 


NOTES ON PERIODICALS. 


This is the true milleniunof the printers. Oh! that those typographical he- 
roes of the fifteenth centur, Faust, Guttenberg, and Peter Schoeffer, coul¢ 
burst the marble monuments'n which they are enshrined, and just take a peep 
at one of our steam-engines,which deliver to Fame, or to the cheesemongers, 
as many sheets in an hour as'hey, with infinite labour, though with ingenuity 
laudable for such an age, browht forth ina month! Doubtless every depart- 
ment of the press will hencefo:h be subjected to the same law of periodicity, 
which prevails throughout everyregion of the heavens. The earth is at once an 
annual, laden with al! the accumlated treasures of the year; a Quarterly Re- 
view, delighting us with the varbties of each succeeding season ; and a Daily 
Newspaper, teeming with new ewnts which keep us, its readers, in a state of 
constant excitement. The moon, what is it but a perpetual ‘* New Monthly 
Magazine!’’ Inthe higher firmanmt of the skies, we hear of systems which 
require for their periodical completbn some five hundred years. What prodi- 
gious periodicals the people in those mmote planets must possess! Their weeks 
must be longer than our years, their jours than our days. ‘ Paradise Lost” 
they would look vpou as a trifle. It yould scarcely fill the space which they 
dedicate to the ‘ Poet’s Corner.” As for this article, upon which we are at 
present engaged for the edification of ar much-beloved readers, whoever they 
may be, we fear that it would be scarce’ perceptible in a page of the ‘* New 
Monthly’’ which illuminates and exalts te good folk who bask in the rays of 
Bellatrix or Betelgeux. Heaven defendus from neing appuinted, some fine 
morning, for our sins, editor of the Times » the head of the Ram, or the tail of 
the Great Bear! 

Indeed, matters are in a sufficiently deporable state on the petty planet to 
which we happen at present to belong. Bewid us obliged,—the thing is so 
cheap we cannot help it,—to take in, or be tken in by, ** Johnson's Dictiona- 
ry,”’ converted into a neat periodical. For th same irresistible reason we re- 
new our acquaintance every Saturday with th beauties of * Guthrie's Gazet- 
teer,”’ ani the pleasantries of that Grammar,which goes under the renowned 
name of Lindley Murray. We next turn with inthusiasm to four pages of law; 
made easy to the most obtuse mind, and beguling to the most phlegmatic. 
Astronomy comes before us, clothed in the garb \f romance ; and History looks 
so gay with all her embellishments,that we hand wt our penny for her with rap- 
ture. We have already become perfect geologist for the sum of three-pence ; 
and for a groat we received in exchange such a dgree of enlightenment in the 
mysteries of anatomy, that we hereby undertake b kili any man ip such a re- 
ally agreeable and expeditious way, that he shall! kiow nothing at all of the pro- 
cess. ‘To determined suicides we shal! be found nvaluable, and we take the 
liberty to recommend ourselves to their attention. Paanini spent fourteen years 
and all his fortune in learning to play on one string. We played excellently on 
four, in two weeks, by the aid of the “ Musical Magaine,” for which we paid 
the sum of three halfpence. We may say, without vaity, that we shine in bo- 
tany, divinity, zoology, and horticulture, having made drselves perfect masters 
in these branches of useful knowledge, at the rate of Wo-pence halfpenny per 
branch. In short, we expect that, before Christmas, wi shall be, in our proper 


person, a complete animated Encyclopedia, at the sum total expense of half a | 


crown. When the holidays come, however, we sha}! Ppay our poor soul for 
the heavy burdens which we at present hebdomadally impse upon it. We are 
all Minerva now,—then we shall be Bacchus. 


Look at the illustrations,—their perfections,—their briliancy,—the number | 


of them that we can buy for atrifle! Portraits,—landscaprs,—stil! life,—dogs, 
—horses.—game,—Landseer, —T urner,—Martin,—Cruikslank,—a!ll you may 
have almost for nothing. Montgomery the Second is gone & Pandxmonium to 
collect materials for landscapes, which he has undertaken todescribe in a most 
tremendous poem. The ever-to-be-lamented Rosa Matilda isalready awakened 
from her tomb, for the purpose of lending her never-to-be-forgotten verses to the 
prints of Charles Tilt. We are soon to have not only a newedition of Robert 
Burns, but charming sketches of every individual whiskey-hotse which he hon- 
oured by getting particularly drunk therein. The Findens threaten to make even 
Crabbe popular ! 

What is to become of al! the paper which is now in constant process of typo- 
impressment! What are we to dow'th it! Where is it to findroom in some 
half-dozen years! We observe, indeed, more than one Encyclopedia in pro- 
gress, which is likely to be concluded about the year of our Lord 2000. As we 
do not intend to live so long as that, we leave the said Encyclopadia to shift for 
itself. But, mercy on us, how are we to dispose of the “ National Library '” 
Here is a collection “ intended to place all the most useful, instructwe, moral, 
and entertaining works, comprising the standard literature of almost all coun- 
tries, within the means of all the families in the three kingdoms!” We are 


His face | 


She Albion. 





hes in a well.” * May not the modern adage,” quoth the said Library, “ run 
| thus,— The most certain charity is at a pump!’ “ The Magnet,” after admit- 
ting candidly that periodicals had increased beyond the possitulity of purchase, 
or perusal, had the courage to add one more to the number, and the conscience 
to promise that it would print the essence of the whole in its own pages. “ The | 
| Squib” threatened to blow up all its rivals. Forgetting that it was itself of in- | 
flammable materials, it became the first victim of its own temerity. “ The 
Sunday Chronicle” came wo proclaim the comfortable doctrine that all the world 
| was mad, and that, as things went, Miss Daxter would have made a capital Lord 
Mayor. The editor gave demonstrative proof of his own wisdom, by departing 
spontaneously from such a world almost as soon as he came into it. Among the 
prescriptions of “The Dector” and “The Penny Lancet,” we looked in vain 
for a remedy capable of being administered to a young periodical diseased. We 
never beheld two medica! practitioners, who stood more in need of assistance 
from their own “damnable compounds.” “ The Tourist’ had pledged itself 
to travel from Wellington Street, in the Strand all over the civilized and sa- 
vage world. After crossing over Waterloo Bridge, and disporting himself 
amid the pleasant retreats of Lambeth, he returned by Blackfriars to the 
place of Wellington once more, where we found him ruminating in the fol- 
| lowing penetential strain :—* Human hopes are frequently falsified by expe- 
rience. No sooner are they submitted to an infallible criterion, than they 
| bave been proved defective and illusory :—the offspring of sel{-conceit, or | 
| of partial knowledge. We are free to acknowledge that we have failed to rea 
lize our own expectations.” ** Rade Boreas” Dibdin! What is it really Tom? | 
It is, in truth, the same concoctor of immortal songs, pouring with all bis might, 
the tones of a heart still buoyant after every vicissitude, through a “ Penny 
Trumpet,” in the character of one Doctor Blow. Alas! poor Tom '—he was 
soon destined to realize the converse of a story, which he himself tells of Schmidt, 
one of the late King’s band. The German, having been once asked to sustain 


a note of forty minims’ duration, replied, ** You may find ears, but who the defil | 


is to find winds ~=Dibdin was copious in wind, but, after essaying a few blasts, 
he found an appalling deficiency of ears. 
Peace be to the shades of the many ** Gleaners,” ‘* Spies,” “ Investigators,” 


**Serap-books,”” *‘ Caskets.’ ** Correctors,"’ ** Schoolmasters,”” * Guardians,” 


| debted for the establishment of what 
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he—Owen made bis debit. She was 

of his most zealous disciples, and was teady, as far as she mile 
carry all his principles into practice. To her inventive genius the patriarch is in- 
are called social festivals, at which the 
mechanics, their wives, their sons and daughters, together with a galaxy of beau- 
ties from the virtvous precincts of Shire-lane, assemble periodically, and sing 
and dance, and take tea, and enter into those temporary engagements whick ere 
to form the principal felicity of ine new system. 

So moch for the inmstraction and amusement ef the disciples—and thus far 
they go in common with the St. Simonians of France, who bave recently des- 
patched missionaries to this country, in order to assist in the propagation of the 
doctrine. But the practical remedy fur the real evil of svciety,—that is to say, for 
the poverty of the lower orders—the secret hitherto unknown to all men eave Ro- 
bert Owen—stands disclosed in the most admirable invention of modern times, the 
* Equitable Labour Exchange.” Through the instrumentalety of this institotion 
the labour of the industrious is instantly converted imte aeld. Knowledge ie 
power. Give the ignorant education, and they will therefore be the rolers of the 
country. Labour is wealth [et the poor labour, and they must in consequence 
become the proprieters of all the land and mor ey in the empare. This is the 
logic of these grand reformers. But how are #)|'Ogietns to be transformed into 
loaves and roast beef! That is the question. We shall see 

There was an abundance of room to spare, as we have already mentioned, in 
the bazaar in Gray's Tan Road. Thither the distressed shoemaker was invited 
by the patriarch to send such part of his stuck as lay upon his hands. To the 
same receptacle the cabinet-maker was advised to commit hu tables and chairs 
the batter his hats. the cooper bis tubs, the nailer his nails, the ; 
the musical-instrument maker his fiddles, and flutes. and tambourines, the toy- 
man his dolls, the milliner her caps, the baker his bread, the butcher bie meat 
the market gardener his vegetables. | pon such of these articles as were wene- 
mitted to the bazaar, a certain valuation was fired. according to the proportion of 
labour supposed to have been bestowed upon the production of them; and that 
labour was estimated, in every case, at sixpence per hour. Thus a table or a dog- 
collar, for instance, was valued attwenty hours; and to the owner thereof, a 
nicely printed ship of paper, resembling a country bank-nete, was given, stating 
the number of hours at which bis deposite was estimated This note be had then 


toman bie pans, 


' ” 
and ‘ Devils,” which we have consigned to the tender mercies of our scout, in | An Opportunity of presenting to one of the attendants behind the counter of the 


| order to save the expense of wood for the ignition of our fires. We were about 


bazaar, and from that officer he was entitled to receive any other article then in 


to add to them a whole volume of the “ Crisis,” when the ghost of Robert | store, which was valued at che same amount —Unfortunately, however, nobody 


| Owen, its patron, stared us in the face, mildly reproving us for our consummate 
ignorance of the disorders which prevail throughout all classes of society. and 
for which he, Robert, believes that he has discovered a most effectual remedy 
The * Crisis” is, it seems, intended to prepare the way for the new terrestrial 
| Paradise, which he has been labouring for many years to create 
quietly bowed out of the factory at New Lanark, where he had been for some 
time managing clerk, but where he had cuntrived, by his inspirations, to intro- 
duce most admired confusion, be camé to London to dissipate his chagrin, and 
diffuse his principles. But here he toiled in vain. He found no associates to 
| assist him in the scheme of rendering property common, in order that he might 
come in for a share of a commodity of which he happened then, as he happens 
still, to be rather in need. He next, like many other speculators who have been 
| sadly disappointed at home, turned his eyes towards America, and, having pur- 
| chased a dim forest in the back settlements, for a few dollars, he ‘yclept it * New 
| Harmony.” But old Discord was too strong for even that sweetly sounding title, 
the concern was dissolved, and he returned once more, on fresh speculations, to 
| this Babylon. He took up his residence near the pastoral glades of Burton-cre 
scent, put up a brick and composition portico to a little, low house, which he 
called ** The Institution for the removal of Ignorance, and the regeneration of 
the World.” Here he preached and lectured, gaining a few shillings now and 
| then, by way of admission money, and informing his slender audience that he 
was charged with an express mission (from whom or whence we never could 
learn) for the purpose of turning the whole fabric of society exactly upside 
down 
It has been our good fortune to meet with him sometimes in our nocturnal per- 
ambulations. Strange to say, if it rained, he held an umbrella over his head like 
| any common mortal. Nay, more, we have actually seen this great reformer of 
our bad habits eating beef, and drinking bottled beer '—although he is indisputa- 
bly (according to his disciples) the identical person referred to by the sybils of 
yore, the long-expected of nations, at whose birth 


** Magnus ab integro smclorum nase.tur ordo 
Jam redit et virgo, redewnt saturnia regna ; 
Jam nova progenies coelo demittitur alto.” 


With him the age of iron is to cease, that of pure gold to begin. Every trace 
of ancient sin and sorrow is to disappear at his command from earth. The lion 
shall gambo! with the lamb, and every field shall spontaneously grow yellew with 
golden harvests. There will be no necessity for public worship, as in the new 
order of things everybody is to pray in secret, if he have any disposition that 
| way. If not, he can judge or whistle if he like, instead of going to church, for 
no church there is‘any longer to be. The lawyers may sel! their wigs and gowns, 
for law is to come to an end. Order is to be altogether dispensed with, as a 
| beautiful confusion is to prevail in its place. A young man shall meet a young 
| maidenin the streets, and, without asking her how she does, without saying 
** A fine day, my dear,”’ or anything else of that bashful tendency, he is straight 
to pop the question, ** Will you marry me?” and she will! They are to live 
| together from that moment, without further ceremony, just as long as they 
| choose ; they may then separate, ad their children, if any there be, are to re- 
ceive maintenance from the public treasury. Here will be a glorious state of 
things for all the bucks of Cambridge! 

“They who give themselves to the stady of just and good works,”’ says the 
| Cumaan sybil, “and to piety and holy thoughts, shall be carried by the angels 
| through the flaming river. into a place of light, and a life without care, where the 
| immortal path of the great God is, and where three fountains of wine, milk, and 

honey, flow without cessation. And the earth shall be equal to all, not divided 
by walls or partitions, but shall bear much fruit spontaneously; and all shal! 
| live in common, and their wealth shall be undivided ; neither poor nor rich shall 
| be there, nor tyrant, nor servant, nor one greater or less than another, no king, 
| nor leader ; ail shall enjoy all things in common, and none shall say the night is 
come, not to-morrow, or yesterday is past; and no care shall be for many davs 
There shal! be no spring nor summer, no winter nor autumn ; nor marriage, nor 
death ; nor buying, nor selling ; nor setting nor rising of the sun, for there shal) 
| be a long day.”—** This is a highly figurative description of heaven upon earth, 
in the usual hyperbolical style of prophecy,” quoth the * Crisis.” “but it is 
evident, when stripped in part of its mystical character, that it describes such 
another state of things 4s we propose to establish by the adoption of the new 
system of society!” 
| Now observe the wonderful process by which the new system has been al- 
| ready, in part, carried into effect. Among the various speculations upon which 
Mr. Maberley, unluckily for himself, bestowed, some years ago, his time, together 
with a princely fortune, was an immense edifice, which he erected near the top 
| of Gray's Inn Road, intending the lower part thereof for a horse-bazaar, the up- 
| per for a mart, in which all things whatever, from a kitchen-range to a doll's-eye, 
were to be exposed for sale. Exposed, indeed, many articles of utility and finery 
were upon neat stalls, peeping eagerly behind which were numbers of the pret- 
tiest faces which that quarter of the metropolis could turn out; but, by some 
fatality, no parchasers appeared. Indeed, who that could afford to buy even a 
tetotum was to guess thata bazaar existed in Gray's Inn road’ We have not, 
at present, the most remote idea how we ever chanced to hear of such a thing. 
Of course, it was soon shut up. 
The time was now at hand, when the true regenerator of mankind was to step 
| forth upon a more public stage than the small institution in Button-place enabled 
him to enjoy. Having converted the landlord of the said Horse Bazaar to his 
principles, he prevailed upon the man to give him the use of the empty premises 
for nothing. He then collected together numbers of poor mechanics from the 
neighbourhood of Clerkenwell, formed them into 2 society pro bono publico, ap- 


kindly informed, lest our natural feelings should be alarmed at the prospect of | pointed himself their father, and set abozt knocking into them Leads bis magni- 


paying for such a number of books, still more of perusing them, that all this isto | ficent principles in & series of grave lectures. 


In the course of his labours. he 


be accomplished ‘ without taxing too heavily, at one and the same time, either | had the good fortune eo receive the must valuable assistance from Miss Macav- 
the pocket or the head of the reader.” Infinite are the obligations of the happy | Jey, 4 lady some time out of her teens, and not unknown to fame as an actress, 
subscriber to the editors, for thus dividing the inflictions which they are resolved | teacher of enunciation, a reader of plays and poems, @ head of a new religion, 


to heap upon his devoted head. 
Scylla, most comfortauly swallowed up in the whirlpool of Charybdis 


After being nicely wrecked on the rocks of | in which capacity she preaches, ard xe an anthor of pamphlets upon the cur- 


rency, the poor laws, agricultural disiress, the Factory Bill, and a variety of other 


It is not long since we came home one day from the Bank with our dividends | subjects, equally poetical and encbanting. She has also 4 horse, or rather a mule, 


im one pocket, and about a huadred weekly journals in the other, which we pur- 
We were seduced be the show | front, the back, and the sides of the machine are painted, in gigantic letters, 
« A repository of what!” | 


chased in the fragrant purlieus of Fetter Lane 


which they made, all embellished with cuts as they were, in a shop window.— | three mystic words—“ Mise Macauley's Kepository.” 


to which is appended a little oa@vsibus. Within the omnibus sits alad. On the 


Having been | cloth, the labour of a whole week, required some bread. 


There shone * The Cab,” price one halfpenny, addressed to gentlemen of as- we asked the lad,—for in our ignorance we deemed it a public vehicle, and flat- | 
piring notions, but limited means ; and offering them, in return for a small an- tered ourselves wit's the hope that it would carry us for a penny from Finsbury, | 


nual subscription, not only the Cab itself, but the occasional use of a chariot, | where it then stood, to the rural groves of Paddington “ie” Sepnee Se SP 
with horses quiet to drive, ride, or ran in tandem, and also the loan of boxes at | chin. smiling, “of Miss Macauley's pamphiets,—will you buy one ' you may 
Covent Gareen and the Opera, as well as ladies of fashion,—only for the purpose | have it for a penny.”’ When her store of literature shall have been disposed of, 
ef gracing the said boxes by their appearance. They were to present them- | it Is Miss *Aacauley’s intention to convert her shop into 4 Thespian cart, and to 
selves in moustaches a la porcupine, to talk loud during the Opera or the play, to , act trage dies all along the New-road 

smell of cigar, and to take snuff in abundance. It was a necessary condition of 
their periodical felicity that they should, in all externals, be men of ton, what- her-elf of the new doctrines was marvellous 
ever their previous habits might have been in the mystery of picking pockets 
‘* The Halfpenny Magazine” had already, by some accident, arrived at a seventh ¢ brought up ; 


no cut thistime.” “ The Halfpenny Library” had the singular merit of manu- or of the real remedies which they required 
{ 


The, mirror-like serenity with which thie fair associate of Mr. Owen delivered 
The Messiah, she declared, was 
*. very good sort of a person in his way, considering the manner in which he was 
and was tolerably well informed too, remembering the dark age in 
number,—a fatal one. we fear, for the editors were fain to confess. “ We hete | which he lived; bot he knew nothing. or next tor othing, of the evils of society, 
These were matters wholly unre- 


could get exactly the thing he wanted. The nailer presented his note for some 
coals ; but there were none, as vet, in the bazaar. An umbrella ora fife was 
very much at his service; but he needed not the one, and had neither time por 
| disposition to paay on the other, The weaver who had deposited a piece of 
But the bakers were 
| not yet disciples of the new system,—would he have any objection to a tambou- 
rine! The cabinet-maker, who bad placed in the store a capital chest of draw- 
ers, looked forward with considerable glee to a series of lege of mutton. But 
when he was told that the butchers had not yet become Owenites, and that the 
market-gardeners continued incredulous,—when he looked round and discovered 
that he could only obtain in exchange for bis said chest, a flute or an old coat, 
|or some dozen of list shoes, or balf a von of dog-collars, or a case of dried 
beetles, or a picture of a shipwreck, or coral necklaces, or merry-andrewas, or 
some piles of Miss Macauley's pamphiets,—he naturally enowgh kicked up a 
row, Complaint became contagious among the disciples, riot the order of the 
day, and the Bazaar the scene of tumult which demanded the interposition of 
the police. The plain sense of Clerkenwell revolted at the gross importure of 
the new Messiah, the Bazaar was shut up once more, and the precious inetito- 
tion was transferred to the West End Thus the rogue, who is detected in the 
city, puts on a new coat and renews his enterprizes in Portman equare The 
* Crisis ” is still the organ of the gang, assisted by * The Destructive,” “The 
Pioneer,” and several other periodical publications, which, though vuuetamped, 
comprize all the ordivary topics of newspapers, and are attaining a wide circu. 
lation amongst the industrious orders of our population There isa rude energy 
in their style, added to a profligate dereliction of morality in their priveiples, 
which renders them acceptable to all the disconteited men in the country—a 
| numerous as wellasan active race of idle libertines, who, having veither cha- 
racter nor property tu lose, are fervently looking forward to new revolutions, by 
which they hope, if they cannot ameliorate their condition, to reduce the hap 
pier orders of society tothe level uf their own wretchedness C. H 
—~——- 
PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE LONDON 
PHYSICIAN, 
THE BARONETS BHIDE 
Never was man married uncer more auspicious circumstances than Sir Henry 

Harleigh. Himself the descendant of an ancient house, and the seeumplished 
possessor of a splendid fortune ; his bride the fairest flower in the family of a 
distinguished nobleman. surely here were elements of high happiness, warranting 
the congratulmions of the “ treops of friends" who, by thew presence, added 
éclat to the imposing nuptials, “ Heaven bless thee, sweet Anne!” sobbed the 
venerable peer, her father, folding his daughter in bis arms. as Sir Henry ad- 
vanced to conduct her to his travelling chariot; “ may these be the last tears 
thou wilt have uccasion to shed!" The blushing, trembling girl could make no 
reply; and linking her arm in that of her hand husband, dizzy with agita- 
tion, and almost msensible of the many hands that shook hers in passing, suf- 
fered him to lead her through the throng of guests above, and lines of be-fa- 
voured lacqueys below, to the chariot waiting to cenduct “ the happy pair” toa 
romantic residence of Sir Henry's in Wales. The moment they were seated, 
the steps were shut up—the door closed Sir Henry hastily waved a final adiew 
to the company thronging the windows of the drawing-room he had just quitted , 
the postillions cracked their whips, and away dashed the charjot-and-four, 
amidst the cheery pealing of the belle— 








“bearing its precious throbbing charge 
To haleyon climes afar.” 

Sir Henry's character contrasted strongly, in some respects, with that of his 
lady. His urbanity was tinctured with a certain reserve, or rather melancholy, 
which some considered the effect of an early and severe devouon to #tady ; 
others, and perhaps more truly, of a constitutional tendency inherited from hie 
mother. There was much subdued energy in bis character, and vou could not 
fail, under al! his caluwness of demeanour, to observe the strogglings of talent 
and ambition. Lady Anne, on the contrary, was all aprightliness aod frolic 
| "T'was like a sunbeam and a cloud brought together; the one, in short, * L’Alle- 
| gro,” the other, * Ii Penseross.”’ The qualities of each were calculated to at- 
temper those of the other, alternately instigating and brightening , and who would 
| not predicate a happy harmonious union of such extremes! 

Six months after their marriage, the still * happy couple” returned to town, af- 
ter having traversed an extensive purtiou of the Continent. Lady Anne looked 
lovelier, and her spirits were more buoyant and brilliant than ever. She had ap- 
parently transferred not a little of her vivacity into her husband's more tranquil 
temperament: his manners exhibited a brisknese and joyousness which none of 

| his friends had ever witnessed in him before During the whole of the London 
| “* season,” Lady Anne revelled in enjoyment; the idol of her hushand—the 
centre of gaiety and cheerfulness—the star of fashion Her debui at Court was 
the most flattering of the day. It was generally talked of, that the languid ele- 
gance, the listless fastidiousness of royalty, had been quickened into something 
like an appearance of interest, as the fair bride bowed before it, in the graceful 
| attitude of loyal duty. Once or twice I bad the satisfaction of meeting with 
| her Ladyshipin public—al! charming vivacity—all sparkle—followed by crowds 
| of flatterers—till one would have thought her nearly intoxicated with their fra- 
grant incense! “ What a sweet smile !”"—* How passing graceful !"—* Hea- 
| vens, what aswan-like neck !"— “Ah! happy fellow that Harleigh !’—* Seen 
Lady Anne! Ob! vonder she moves—there—that lavoghing lady in white satin, 
tapping the French Ambassador on the shoulder with her fan.”"—"* What! Ie 
that Lady Aune. now waltzing with Lord——' What a superb foot and ankle 
What a sylph it ie!” Such was the ball-room tittle-tattle that ever accompanied 
Sir Henry and his lady, in passing through the mazes of « London season , end 
I doubt not the reader would bave joined in it, could he have seen Lady Anne’ 
| Should I attempt to present her bodily before him, he would t me of cull- 
ing the hyperbules of the novelist, while I should feel that after all I had fniled 
| He should have seen for himself the light of passion—of feeling and thought— 
| that shone in her blue eyes--the beautevus serenity that reigned in her erieto- 
| cratic brow—"‘ in all her gestures, dignity and love!” There isa pipes S a 
young lady by Sir Joshua Reynolds that hae heen sworn to by hundreds “2 he 
image of Lady Anne ; and it is one wortby of the artist's pencil. Not the least 
characteristic trait abovt hes, was the naiveré with which she acknowledged her 
love of Sir Henry, displaying it on all occasions by 
« Looks of reverent fondness,” 
that disdained concealment. And so was it with the Baronet Each was the 
| other's pride and contentment: and both were the envy of society, Ab, who 
could luok «pon them, and believe that so dark a day was to come » 

In due ume Sir Henry completed the extensive arrengemente for his town 
| residence ; and by the beginning of the ensuing winter, Lady Anne found herself 

at the heed of as noble an establishment as ber beart could desire. The obse- 
quious morning prints soon teemed with sccounts of ws dinners; and of the 
halle, routs, sotrées, and conversasiones given by thie new “ queen of the even- 
ing hoor” Sir, Henry, who represented hie county in Parliament, and conse- 
quently had many calle apon bis tine—for he was rather dispoerd tz be a * work- 
ing” member—let his lady have it all ber own way He mingled bot little in 
her gaieties, and when he did, it was evident that bis thoughts were elsewbere 
} 
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—that he rather tolerated than enjoyed them He soon settled into the habitales 
of the man of fashion, seldom deviating from the track, with all its ab- 
sorbing associations, bounded by the House and the Ciubs ,—those sunk-rucks 
of many 8 woman's domestic happiness! In short, Sir Henry—man of fashion 
as he was—~was somewhat of a character, and was given ample credit for sport- 
ing “the eccentric.” His manners were marked by a dignity that often froze 
into almost surly abruptness ; which, however, was easily carried to the account 
of severe political application and abstraction. Towards his beantifal wife. 
however, he preserved a demeanour of uniform tenderness She covld not form 
a wish that he did not even personally endeavour to secure her the means of 
gratifying. Considering the number and importance of Ins public engagements, 
many wondered that bre could contrive te be so often seen accompanying her 
in rides and about the Park and elsewhere ; but who could name 

“ The sacrifice affection would not yield!" 

Some there were, however, who ere long imagined they detected a moodiness 
—an irritability—a restlessness—of which his political engagements afforded nu 
sufficient explanation. They spoke of his sudden fits of alsence, and the agi- 
tation he displayed on being startled from them. What could there be to de- 
turb him’ was he running beyond his income to supply his lady's extravagance 
was he offended at any lightness or indiscretion of which she might have been 
guilty? had be given credence to any of the hundred tales circulated in society 
of every wotnan eminent in the haul ton’ was he embarrassed with the conse- 
quences of some deep political move’ No one could tell; but many marked 
the increasing indications of his dissatisfaction and depression. Observation 
soon fastened her keen eyes upon Lady Anne, and detected occasional clouds 
upon her generally joyous countenance. Her bright eye was often laden with 
anxiety ; the colour of her cheek varied ; the blandness and cheerfulness of her 
manner gave place to frequent abruptness, petulance, and absence: symptoms, 
these, which svon set her friends sympathizing, and her acquaintance specu!ating 
Whenever this sort of enquiry is aroused, charity falls asleep. She never 
seemed at ease, it was said, in her husband's presence—his departure seemed 
the signal for her returning gaiety. Strange to say, each seemed the conscious 
source of the other's anxiety and apprehension. Each bad been detected casting 
fartive glances at the other—trackling one another's motions, and listening, 
even, to one another's conversation ; and some went so far as to assert that 
each had been observed on such occasions to turn suddenly pale. What could 
he the matter? Every body wondered—no one knew. Some attributed their 
changed deportment to the exhaustion consequent upon late hours and excite- 
ment ; a few hinted the probability of a family ; many whispered that Sir Henry 
—some that Lady Anne—gambled. Others, again, insinuated that each had 
too good cause to be dissatisfied with the other's fidelity. When, however, it 
got currently reported that a letter was one evening given to Sir Henry at bis 
club, which blanched his face and shook his hand as he read it—that bis whole 
manner was disturbed for days after, and that he even absented himself from a 
grand debate in the house—an occasion on which he was specially pledged to 
support his party—curiosity was at once heightened and bewildered. Then, 
again, it was undeniable that they treated one another with the utmost tender- 
ness—really—unequivocally. Lady Anne, however, daily exhibited symptoms 
of increasing disquietude , the lustre faded from her eye, the colour from her 
cheek—her vivacity totally disappeared—she no longer even affected it. ‘* How 
thin she gets! was an exclamation heard on all hands. They were seen less 
frequently in society ; and even when they did enter into it, "twas evidently an 
intolerable burden. Sighs were heard to escape from Lady Anne; her eyes 
were seen occasionally filled with tears; and it was noticed, that, on observing 
Sir Henry watching her—which was often the case—she made violent efforts to 
recover her composure, Thus in tears one evening, curiosity was strained to 
the utmost when Sir Henry approached her, bowed among the gentlemen who 
were proposing to dance with her, drew her arm within his, and, with some 
trepidation of manner, quitted the room. ‘ Good heaven! what can be behind 
the scenes’ thought fifty different people who had witnessed this last exhi- 
bition 

* Afraid they lead a woful life together,” said one 
would suit one another,” was the reply 

"Pon my soul,” simpered a sickly scion of wobility, “ ‘tisan odd thing to 
say —but—but—gad, I do believe I can explainit all! Harleigh, I know, hates 
to see her dance with me—whew !" 

“ Haven't you seen her turn pale, and seem quite sick at heart, when she has 
noticed him talking to Miss ——1"’ wheezed an old Dowager, whose daughter 
had attempted to join in the race for the Baronet's hand! ‘These, and a thou- 
sand others, wore questions, hints, and innuendves bandied about everywhere 
during the remainder of the season: soon after the close of which, Lady Anne 
brought her husband a “son and heir: ard as soon as circumstances wou! 
permit, the whole establishment was ordered out of town —and Sir Henry and 
his lady set off no one knew whither. It was presently discovered, however, 
that they were spending the summer in a sequestrated part of Switzerland At 
an advanced period of the autumn they returned to London; and the jittle that 
was seen of thetn in society served to shew that their continental sojoarn had 
worked little or no change in either—save that Lady Anne. since her accouche- 
ment, was far more delicate in health than usval under similar circumstances 
Rumour and speculation were suddenly revived by an extraordinary move of Sir 
Henry's—he broke up, at a moment's warning. his extensive town establishment, 
and withdrew to a beautiful mansion about ten or twelve miles distant from the 
metropolis, Strange as was such a atep, it had the offect, probably contemplated 
by the Baronet, of quieting curiosity, as soon as the hubbub occasioned by the 
removal of its cause, had ceased. In the vortex of London pleasure and dissi- 
pation, who can think of objects no longer present to provoke enquiry’ One 
thing was obvious—that Lady Anne's family either were, or affected to be, inthe 
datk about the source of her disquietude. The old peer, whose health was 
rapidly declining, had removed to his native air, in a remote part of Ireland 
Several of his daughters, fine fashionable women, continued intown It was 
whispered that their visits to Sir Henry's new residence had been coldly discou- 
raged: and thus, if secrecy and seclusion were the objects aimed at by the Ba- 
ronet, he apparently succeeded in attaining them 

I may observe, that during the period above referred to, several enquiries had 
been made of me concerning the topics in question, by my patients, and others— 
who supposed that a former professional acquaintance with the Baronet, slight 
though it was, gave me some initiation into the mysteries of his conduct’ Such, 
I need hardly say, were queries | was utterly unable to answer. Sir Henry, 
though a polite, was at all times a distant, uncommunicative man: and had he 
even been otherwise, we came but seldum into personal contact since his mar- 
riage. I therefore shared, instead of satisfying, the prevalent curiosity respect- 
ing hit movements 

It was late in the evening of the 26th of April ISI-, that a letter was put into 
my hands, bearing on the envelope the words * Private and confidential.” The 
frank was by Sir Henry Harleigh, and the letter, which also was from him, ran 
thus. Let the reader imagine my astonishment in perusing it !— 

* Dear Doctor —My travelling carriage-and-four will be at your duor to- 
morrow morning between nine and ten o'clock, for the purpose of conveying you 
down to my house, about ten miles from town—where your services are required 
Let me implore you not to permit any engagement—short of life or death— 
to stand in your way of coming at the time, and in the mode] have presumed 
topoint out. Your presence—believe me '—is required on matters of special 
urgency,—and—you will permit me to ad.i—of specral confidence 
in & word, that the sole object of your visit is Lady Anne I shall, if possible, 
and you are punctual, meet you on the road, in order that you may be in some 
measure prepared for the duties that will await you. Lam. &e. &e. 

Henry Harvetren. 

P. S. Pray forgive me if I say I have opened my letter for the sake of en- 


* T never thought they 





treating you not to apprise any body of the circumstance of my sending for you.” | jength alone with Lady Ann 


This communication threw me into a maze of conjectures. T apprehended 
that the ensuing morning would introduce me to some scene of distress—and 
my imagination could suggest only family discord! asthe occasion. IT soon made 
the requisite arrangements ; and when the morning cxme, without having shewn 
my wife the Baronet’s letter, or giving her any clu 
into the pea-green chariot-and-four the instant that it drew up at my door—and 
was presently whirled out of town at the rate of twelve miles an hour. I ob- 
sorved that the panels had neither crest nor supporters ; and the colour was not 
that of the Byronet’s, I did not meet the Baronet, as lis letter had led me to 
expect. On reaching the park gates, which stood open, the groom leaped down 








I may state, | 


| 
| 


to my destination, jumped | 


} 


the instant that the reeking horees could be stopped, opened the carriage-dsor, | 


and with a respectful bow informed me tnai the Baronet begged I would alight 
at the gates. Of course! acquiesced, and walked up the avenne to the house, 


full of amazement atthe apparent mystery which was thrown about my move- | 


ments. [ascended the spreading steps which led to the hall-door, and even pushed 
it open without encountering any One. On ringing the bell, however, an elderly 
and not very neatly dressed female made ber appearance—and asked me, with a 
respectful curtesy, whether my name was © Dr. ——." On being answered in 
the affirmative, she said that Sir Henry was waiting for me in a room adjoining, 
and immediately led the way to it 


door at the further extremity of the library, and advancing hastily to me, shook | 
me by the hand with cordiality. He wore a flowered green velvet dressing-gown, 
and his shirt collars were torned down. I thought I had never seen a finer fi- 
gure, or a more expressive countenance—the latter, however, clouded with tmin- | 
gied sternness and anxiety 

** Doctor,” said he, conducting me to a seat, “I feel greatly obliged by this 
prompt attention to my wishes—which, however, | fear must have inconveni- 
enced you. Have you breakfasted :” 

“ Yes—but my drive bas sharpened my appetite afresh—I think I could not | 
resist a cup of chocolate or coffee.” 

“ Ah—good! I'm happy to hear it. Perhaps then you will permit me to take 
a turn round the garden—and then we wil! join Lady Anne in the breakfast- | 
room '’—I assented. There was something flurried in his manner and peremp- 
tory in his tone—I saw there was sumething that agitated him, and waited for 
the denowement with interest. Jn a moment or two, we were walking together 
in the garden, which we had entered through a glass door. 

“ Doctor,” said Sir Henry. in alow tone, “I have sent for you on a most 
melancholy errand to-day"—he seemed agitated, and paused—proceeding, “Ty 
have infinite satisfaction in being able to avail myself of your services—for I 
know that you are both kind and experienced—as well as—confidential '"" Again 
he paused, and looked full at me,—I bowed, and he resumed. 


“ Possibly you may have occasionally heard surmises about Lady Anne and 
myself ’—I believe we have occasioned no little speculation latterly! —I smiled, 
and bowed off his enquiry. “1 am conscious that there has been some grounds 
for it’ —he continued with a sigh—* and I now find the time is arrived when all! 
must be known—TI mast explain it all to yoo —You have, I believe, occasionally 
met us in society, and recollect her ladyship ’” } 

“ Several times, Sir Henry—aud I have a distinct recollectfon of her.—!n- 
deed” -— 

Did it ever strike you that there was any thing remarkable either in her 
countenance or deportment !” 

I louked at « loss to understand him 

« [—I mean—did you ever observe a certain peculiarity of expression in her 
features ''’—he continued, earnestly 

** Why—let me see—I have certainly observed her exhibit languor and lassi- 
lude—her cheek has been pale, and her countenance now and then saddened with 
anxiety. I supposed, however, there was no unosual mode of accounting for it, 
Sir Henry” —I added, with asmile. The Baronet’s face was clouded for a mo- 
ment, as if with displeasure and anxiety 

* Ah” —he replied, hastily —‘* I see—I understand you—but you are quite mis- 
taken—totally so. Pray, is that the general supposition ’” 

** Why—I am not aware of its being expressed in so many words ; 
one that struck me immediately—as a matter of course.’ 
observed Sir Henry changing colour 


but it was 
As I was speaking. I 
** Doctor ——,” said he, in a low agitated voice, grasping my arm as if with 
involuntary energy—* We have no time to lose. One word—alas, one word— 
will explain all. It is horrible torture to me—but I can conceal it no longer 
You must be told the truth at once. Lady Anne is—insane! “ He rather 
gasped than spoke the last word. He stood suddenly still, and covered his face 
with hishands. He shook with azitation 
two—except that I alinost unconsciously echoed the last word he had uttered 
* Insane '—Why, I can scarcely believe my ears, Sir Henry 
last word in its literal—its medical sense t” 

* Yes, I1do'—I mean that my wife is mad—Yes! with a madwoman you are 
asked to sit down to breakfast. I can assure you, Doctor , that the anguish 
I have latterly endured on this horrid account has nearly driven me to the same 
condition! Ob God, whata dreadful life has been mine for this last year or two, 
as I have seen this tremendous calamity gradually befalling me” 

* Timplored bim to restrain his feelings 

* Yes—you are right,” said he. after a pause, in which he tried to master his 
emotion—* I have recovered myself. Let us repair to the breakfast-room. For 
Heaven's sake, appear—if you can—as though nothing had transpired between 
us, Make any inaginable excuse you please for coming hither. Say you were 





called in by me,on my account—for—fur—any complaint you choose to mention. | 


It will be for you to watch my poor Lady Anne with profound attention—but, of 
course, not obviously. I shall take an opportunity—as if by chance—of leaving 
Afterwards, we will concert the steps necessary in this 
By the way—you must not expect to see any thing wild 
or extravagant in her manner She will not appear even eccentric—for she is 
very guarded before strangers Hush!” said he, shaking, and turning round 
palely—‘die you hear—no, it was a mistake !—Alas, how nervous I am be- 
come!—I have perfect control over her—but watch her eye—her mouth—her 
eye '—he shuddered——* and you will know all! Now, Doctor, for merey’s sake 
don't commit yourself—or me!” he whispered, as we regained the room we had 
quitted, He paused fur a moment, as if to expend a heavy sigh,—and then open- 
ing the door through which he had originally entered to receive me, ushered me 
into the breakfast-room. Lady Anne—beautiful creature—in a white morning- 
dress, sat beside the silver urn, apparently reading the newspaper. She seemed 
surprised at seeing me, and bowed politely when Sir Henry mentioned my name, 
without moving from her seat. Her cheek was very pale—and there was au ex 
pression of deep anxiety—or rather apprehensiou—in her eye, which glanced 
rapidly from me to Sir Henry, and from him tome. With all his efforts, Sir 
Henry could not appear calm—his cheek was flushed—his hand unsteady—his 
voice thick—his manner flurried. 

‘Are not you well, Sir Heury 
him. 

** Never better, love!” he replied, with an effort at smiling 

“T fear I have disturbed your ladyship in reading the Morning Post,” said I, 
interrupting an embarrassed pause 

“Oh, not at all, sir—not the least. There is nothing in it of any interest,” 
she replied, with a faint sigh; ‘* I was only looking over a silly account of the 
Duchess of ‘sféte. Do you take breakfast !"’ addressing me. 

** A single cup of tea, and a slice of this tongue, are all I shall trouble your la- 
dyship for. ‘Talking, by the way. of fétes,” I added, carelessly, * it is whispered 
in the world that your ladyship had taken the veil—or—or—died—in short, we 
are all wondering what has become of your ladyship—that is, of both of you!” 

“Ah!” said the Baronet, with affected eagerness, * I suppose, by the way, 
we come in for our share of hint and innuendo! Pray, what is the latest coin- 
age, doctor, from the mint of scandal and tittle tattle '" 

Lady Anne's hand trembled as she handed me the cup of tea I had asked for 

~and her eye settled apprebensively on that of her husband. ‘* Why, the ge- 
neral impression is, that you are playing misanthrope, in consequence of some 
political pique.’ Sir Henry laughed feebly 

* And your Ladyship, too, turns absentee! I fear you are not in the health 
—the brilliant spirits—which used to charm the world ” 

* Indeed, Doctor, lam not! Iam one of the many victims” 

“ Of ennzi,” interrupted the Baronet, quickly, fixing an imperative eye upon 
his lady, I saw with what nervous apprehension, lest she should affurd even the 
desired corroboration of what he had told me in the garden. 

* Yes, yes, ennui,” she replied, timidly, adding, with a sigh, ‘“*I wonder the 
world remembers us so long."’ 


you alone with her 
dreadful emergency 


ye 


enquired his lady, looking earnestly at 











“T have a note to write, Doctor,” said the Baronet suddenly, treading at the 
same time gently on my foot, * which I intend to beg you will carry up to town 
forme. Will you excuse me for a few moments?” I bowed. “ Lady Anne, 
I dare say, will entertain you from the Morning Pest—ha! ha!” 

She sniled faintly. I observed Sir Henry's eve fixed uyon her, as he shut 
the door, with an expression of agonizing apprehension. The reader may ima- | 
gine the peculiar feelings of embarrassment with which I found mvself at 
Being ignorant of the degree or species of her | 
mental infirmity, I felt mach at a loss how to shape my conversation. As far | 
as one could judge from appearances, she was 2s perfectly sane as | considered 
myself. I could detect no wildness of the eye—wo incoherence of language— | 
no eccentricity of deportment—nothing but an air of languor and anxicty 

“Sir Henry is lociing well,” saw i, as he closed the duor 

“ Yer—he always looks well; even if he were ill, he would not look so.” 

*T wish T could sincerely compliment your ladyship on your looks,” 
tinued, eveing per keenly 

** Ceriainiy—I hare been better than I am at present,” she replied, with a 
sigh-—* What I have to complain of, however, is not so much bodily ailing, as 
lowness of spirite.” 

* Voor ladyship is not the first on whom a sudden seclusion from society has 
had similar effects. Then why not return to town—at least fora season ' 

“ There are—reasons—why I should at present prefer to continue in retiro- 


I con- 


| ment,”’ she replied, dropping her eyes to avoid the steadfast look with which I 


I thought it singular enough that no male | 


domestic should tave hitherto made his appearance,—knowing that in town Sir’ 


Henry Kept an wovsually large retinoe of such gentry 
perceived something unasual, not only in the countenance and manner of the 
f emale wo liad answered my summons, but of the groom who attended me from 


town I was «on, however, in the presence of the Baronet. The room was 
spacious vn ty, and furnished in a style of splendid elegance Several! busts, 
statoes, aud valaable paintings graced the corners and sides, together with a no- 
ble library containing, I should think, several thousand volumes 

time to 


I thought, also, that I | 


Before I had | an air of astonishment; * why, can it then be possible that J am the object of 
ust more than a cursory glance around me, Sir Henry iseued from a | your present visit, Dr. —— '" 


regarded them 

“ Reasons! permit me to ask your ladyship the import of such mysterious 
terms '” I enquired, with gentle earnestness, drawing my chair gearer to her, be- 
lieving that the ice was at length broken. 

“T am not aware, Doctor,”’ said she, coldly, ‘that I said anything that should 
be called mystenous.” 

“Parden, nardon me, my lady! J was only anxious lest you might bave any 
secret source of anxiety preying on your mind, and from which I might have 
the power of relieving you. Permit me to say, how deeply grieved I am to see 
your ladyship’s altered looks. I need not disguise the fact that Sir Henry is ex- 
ceeding!y anxious on your sceount -— ’ 

“ What! what! Sir Henry anzious—on my account!" she repeated, with 


i 


| to her, and kissed her tenderly without speaking 


| on the subject. 


* { 
Neither of us spoke for a minute or 

| mendous emergency ' 
Do you use the | 
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I paused fora t. Why should I 

* Your ladyship guesses aright. Sir Henry's anxietieshave brought me hither 
this morning. He wishes me to ascertain whether your ladyship labours under 
indispositivn of any kind.” 

“And pray. Doctor,” continued her ladyship, turning pale as she spoke, 
“what does he imagine my complaint to be! Did he mention any particular 
symptoms!” 

“Indeed be did—lassitude—loss of appetite—lowness of spirits.”’ 

She raised her hanikerchief to her eyes, which, glistening with tears, she 
presently directed to the windew, as if she dreaded to encounter mine. Her lips 
quivered with emotion. 

* Dear lady, for Heaven’s sake, be calm! Why should you distress your- 
self?” said I, gently placing my fingers upon her wrist, at which she started, 
withdrew her hand, looked me rather wildly full in the face, and bursting into 
tears, wept for some moments in silence 

“Oh, Doctor '” at length she sobbed, in hesitating, passionate accents 
—* you cannot—you cannot imagine how very ill ! am—hAere,”’ placing her hand 
upon her heart. “I am a wretched, a miserable woman! There never lived 
a more unfortunate being! I shall never, never he happy again,” she continued, 
vebemently. 

‘Come, come, your Ladyship must make a confident of me !—What, is 
Heaven's uame, can be the meaning of all this emotion? No one, sure, can 
have used youil]? Come, tell me all about it!” 

“Oh, Icannot—I dare not! It isa painful secret to keep, but it wouldbe 
dreadful to tellit. Have you really no ideaof it! Has it not, then, been openly 
whispered about in the world '” she enquired eagerly, with much wildness in 
her manner. 

Alas, poor Lady Anne! I had seen and heard enough to satisfy me tht her 
state corroborated the feurs expressed by Sir Henry, whose return at thit mo- 


1 or deny the fact, thought rc 





| ment, with a sealed note in his hand, put an end to our melancholy /ét-d-téte, 


He cast a sudden keen glance of scrutiny at his lady and me, and then went up 
What wretchediess were in 
his features at that moment! I saw by his manner that he dested me to rise 
and take my leave; and after a few words on indifferent subjects I rose, bowed 
to her ladyship, and, accompanied by the Baronet, withdrew. 

** Well, arn I right or wrong, Doctor, in my terrible suspicons!” enquired 
the Baronet, his manner much disturbed, and trembling from bead to foot, as we 
stood together in the large bow-window of his library. I sigied, and shook my 
head. 

‘* Did she make any allusions to the present arrangement ‘have been obliged 
to adopt in the house '” 

Itold him the substance of what had passed between 1s. 
fouudly, and covered his eyes for a moment with his hands 

“Is her Ladyship ever violent?” I enquired. 

‘* No—seldom—never, never! I wish she were! Asy thing—any thing to 
dissipate the horrid monotony of melancholy madness—wtI cannot bear to talk 
I can scarcely control my feelings!’ Je turned from me and 
stood looking through the window, evidently overpowred with grief. Fora 


He sighed pro- 


| minute or two neither of us spoke. 


* The dreadful subject forces itself upon us,” said le, suddenly turning again 
towards me—*" Doctor, what, in Heaven's name—wha is to be done in this tre- 
Let our first care be to prevet exposure. I suppose—a 
temporary seclusion, I am afraid, will be necessay!’’ he added, in a hullow 
whisper, looking gloomily at ne. I told him I fered sucha course would be 
advisable, if not even necessary, and assured himthat he need be under nu ap- 
prehension on that score, for there were many admirable retreats for such pa- 
uients as his unfortunate lady—where privacy, confort, amusement, and skilful 
surveillance, were combined. I told him not to .espond of his lady's early re- 
storation to society 

Oh, Doctor !"—he groaned, clasping bis hans vehemently together—* the 
maddening thought that my sweet, my darling vife, must be banished from my 
bosom --from her home—from her child—and come the inmate of—of—a—.” 
He ceased abruptly. A wild smile shot acrosshis features. 


** Doctor,” said he, lowering his tone to a fant whisper, ‘can I trust you with 
asecret! [I knowI am acting imprudently~unnecessarily disclosing it—but I 
know it will be safe with you!” 


I bowed, and listened in breathless worler * * * My flesh crept from 
head to foot as he went on. I had been al)along the dupe of a Mapman. His 
eye was fixed upon me with a devilish epression. The shock deprived me of 
utterance—for a while, almost of sight ad hearing. I was startled back into 
consciousness, by a loud laugh uttered bythe Baronet. He was pointing at me, 
with his arm and finger extended, almost touching my face, with an air of deri- 
sion. The dreadful truth flashed alla once upon my mind. I could now un- 
derstand the illness,—the melancholyof Lady Anne—whose blanched counte- 
nance, looking through the half-opend door, caught my eye at that moment, as 
I happened to turn in the direction o the breakfast-room I trembled lest the 
madman should also see her, and bust into violence ! 


* * * J had been pondering «ll the while on the proper course to follow 


under such extraordinary and melmcholy circumstances, and therefore permit- 
ted him to ramble on as he pleaed —* First and foremvst,” his countenance 
suddenly fell, and he cast a distwbed glance at the breakfast-room door, ‘* we 
must make some decisive arranganents about pour Lady Anne. She knows my 
secret, and it isthe thoughts ofit that have turned her head—(women, you 
know, cannot bear sudden fortum !)—but, oh! such a gentle madness is hers !’’ 


He uttered this last exclamatio: in atone that touched my heart to the quick ; 


| melting, moving, soulsubduiny was it, as some of the whispers of Kean in 
| Othello! 


‘** Doctor,” he commenced .bruptly, after a pause, let me consider of it for a 
moment—a thought suggestsitself—I would not have her feelings wounded for 
worlds !—I'Jl consider of it-and presently tell vou my deterinination.”—He 
folded his arms on his breast and walked slowly up and down the library, as if 


| engaged in profound contenplation, and so continued for five or ten minutes, as 


if he had utterly forgotten me, who stood leaning against the window-frame, 
watching him with unutteable feelings. What should] do! It was next to 
impossible for me to haveanother interview with Lady Anne before leaving. I 
thought it on the whole :dvisable not to alarin his suspicions by any such at- 
tempt, but to take my de@arture as quietly and quickly as possible: determined, 
on reaching London, to communicate immediately with Mr. Courthrope, his 
brother-in-law, with whem I had some little acquaintance, and with him suggest 
such measures as werenecessary to secure the safety, not only of the Baronet, 
but his wretched lady. This resolution formed, I felt anxious to be gone. As 
the poor Baronet's cogtations, however, seemed far from approaching a ciose, I 
found it necessary to nterrupt him 

* Well, Sir Henry” said I, moving from the window-recess, ‘‘ I must leave 
you, for I have manyengagements in town.” 

* Do you know, ww,” said he, with a puzzied air, ‘I positively cannot re- 
member what it war I had to think about! How very absurd! What was it, 
now |" standing stil, and corrugating his brows. ‘ Oh, it was whether it would 
be proper for me tu see Lady Anne before I left—Ah,” said he briskly, * aye, 
so it was—I recollect—why—see Lady Anne !—No—I think not,” he replied, 
with an abrupt, peculiar tone and manner, as if displeased with the proposal, 
“I will accompany you to the road, where you will find the carriage in readi- 
ness to take you tack totown.”’ He at the same time took from a pocket-book 
in his bosom pocket a note-case, and gave me a check, by way of fee. of £500! 

** By the way,” said he, abruptly as arm-in-arm we walked down to the park 
gates, ‘what, after all. are we to do with Lady Anne’? How strange that we 
should have forgotten her! Well, what step do you intend taking next ?’—I 
sighed 

| must tern it over carefully in my mind, before I commit myself.” 

“ Ah, Sallust!—Priusquam incipias—consulto; sed ula consulucris—sed ula 
consulueris, Doctor ——."’ 

‘« Matur? facto, opus sit, Sir Henry,” [ replied, humouring his recollection 

“Good. There never was any thing more curt and pretty.” He repeated 
the senteace. “* Well, and what will you do!" ‘ 

“IT cannot precisely say at present; but you may rely upor seeipg me here 
again thisevening. I hope you will conceal it from Lady Anne, bowever, or it 
may alarm her.”’ 

* Mind me, Doctor,”’ said he abruptly, his features clouding oter witha strange 
expression, * [—I—will have no violence used.” 

“Violence! my dear Sir Henry ! God forbid!” | exclaimed, with 
unaffected amazement 

“Of course, Doctor, I hold you personally,’ laying a strenuous emphasis on 
the last werd, “I hold you personal/y responsihie for whatever measures may 
be adopted. Here, liowever, is the carriage. [ shall await your return with 
anxiety." I shook him by the hand, arc stepped into the chariot 

“ Good morning—good morning, Sir Henry!" I exclaimed, fas the postilions 
were preparing tostart. He put in his head at the window, and in a hurried 
tone whispered—“ On second thoughts, Dr , I shall decline any further 
interference in the matter—at least to-day.’ He had scarcely uttered the jast 
words, when the chariot drove off 

* Hollo! hark ve, fellow! stop! stop!’ shouted the Baronet, at the top of 
!’ The postillions, who, I observed, had set off at 


violence ! 





his voice, “ stop, or I'll fire! 
pretty near a gallop, seemed disposed to continue it; but om hearing the last 
alarming words, instantaneously drew up. I looked with amazement through 
the window, and beheld Sir Henry hurrying towards us—fury in his features, 
and a pocket-pistol in his extended right band. 


“Good God, Sir Henry!” I exclaimed, terror-strock, “ what can be the 


meaning of this extraordinary conduct ’” ¥ 
> 
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“ A word in your ear, Doctor,” he panted, coming close up to the carriage 


oor 

“Speak, for Heaven's sake, speak, Sir Henry,” said 1, leaning my head to- 
wards him 

« | suspect you intend violent measures towards me, Doctor ——.’ 

“ Against you! Vivlent measures—against anybody ?—You are dreaming, | 
Sir Henry '” 

« Ah, I see further into your designs than you imagine, Doctor ——! 
wish to extract my secret from me, for your own exclusive advantage. 
mark me—if you come again to Hall, you shall not return alire—so help 
' Adieu!” He strode haughtily off, waved his hand to the terrified 
postilions, and we soon lost sight of the unhappy madman. I threw myself 
back in my seat completely bewildered. Not only my own personal safety, but 
that of Lady Anne was menaced. What might not frenzy prompt him to do, 
daring my absence, and on my return! Full of these agitating thoughts, I re- 
joiced to find myself thundering downward, as fast as four horses could carry 
me. in obedience to the orders I had given the postilions, the instant that Sir | 
Henry quitted us. At length we reached a steep hiil, that compelled us to | 
slacken Our pace, and give breath to our panting horses.—[ 70 be continued. } 

——iee 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 

The first comprehensive account yet offered to the public of the British 
Colonies, is about to be furnished by Mr. Montgomery Martin, after long-con- 
tinued labour and research. The magnitude and wealth of our transmarine 
dominions will be illustrated by many facts not previously published ; and original! 
Maps of each Colony will accompany the whole. The first volume, embracing 
the British possessions in Asia, will appear early in the present month The 
entire publication, extending to five volumes, under the title of a * History of 
the British Colonies,” is to be dedicated, by specia! permission, to his Majesty 

A work of fiction, describing the grand and romantic scenery of Southern 
Africa, and the Indian Ocean, will shortly appear. It includes the extra- 
ordinary history of the Prophet-Chieftain Makanna, after whom it will be 
named 

Nearly ready, Egypt and Mohammed Ali; or, Travels in the Valley of the 
Nile: containing a Description of all the remarkable Ruins, and other Monv- 
ments of Antiquity, in Egypt and Nubia, from the Mediterranean to the Second | 
Cataract, with a comparison between the Greek and Egyptian Schools of Art; 
together with an Account of the Government and Personal Character of the 
Pacha, his Harems, Palaces, Gardens, Baths, &c. By James Augustus St. 
John 

Mr. Bucke, author of ** The Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature,” 
is engaged in writing “ Memoirs of the Regency and Reign of George the 
Fourth.” 

A History of English Literature, by Mr. D'Israeli, may be expected. It has, 
we are aware, been the object of his studies for many years, as most of his 
works have already shown 

Mr. Valpy announces, in monthly volumes, (uniform with the works of Byron, 
Scott, &c.) the publication of ** Hume and Smollet’s History of England,” with | 
a continuation from the accession of George III. to 1835, by the Rev. T. S. | 
Hughes, with Portraits of the Sovereizus, and Historical Illustrations, &c., &c. 

* The West India Sketch-Book ; and also Sketches of the Feathered Tribes 
of the British Isles and the surrounding Seas,” by Mr. Mudie, assisted by eminent 
Naturalists, and illustrated with Plates | 

Mr. Picken’s pusthumuus work, ** The Black Watch,” will appear about the 
end of the present month | 

‘Hymns for Childhood,” by Mrs. Hemans ; and ‘ Lyrics for Music,” by the | 
same sweet poet 

We perceive that Lady Blessington’s ‘‘ Conversations”’ have been already | 
translated into French, and published in Paris. The translator, M. Le Tellier, | 
writes in terms of high admiration of the accomplished author.—London, 
Jan. 1, 1833 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF REMARKABLE 


EVENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN, &C. FOR THE YEAR 1833. 
JANUARY 

5. The Quarter’s Revenue is made up, showing a decrease of £29,437 on 
the quarter, and an increase of £546,169 on the year 

6. The Earl of Winterton dies in his 49th year. 

7. William Johnson is executed at the Old Bailey, for the murder of B 
Danby, at Enfield, on the 19th of Nov. 

10. Sir Thomas Foley, Captain of the Goliah at the Battle of the Nile, dies 
at Portsmouth, in the 76th year of his age. 

— Mr. Brooks. the anatomist, dies at his house in Poland-street, aged 73. 

14. A fire breaks out on the New Quay, at Liverpoo!, which destroys proper- 
ty amounting to between £200,000 tu £300,000 

15. A collision takes place between the French Chambers relative to the ob- 
servance of the anniversary of the Death of Louis XVI. The Peers finally 
yield, and the 21st of January is no longer observed asa day of national mourning 

18. The Marchioness Dowager of Londonderry, relict of the first Marquis, 
dies at Hastings, in the 82d year of her age. 

20. Mr. ©. Dibdin dies in the Rules of the Bench, aged 65. 

21. An explosion takes place at the Powder Mills, Dartford, by which eight 
persous lose their lives. 

23. Lord Exmouth dies at Teignmouth in his 76th year | 

Accounts are received of a great victory gained on the 21st ult. by the ar- } 

my of Ibrahim Pasha over the Ottoman forces, near Koniak Some time after- 
wards the Turkish Government applies to Russia for protection 

26. A fire breaks out in Hatton-garden, by which Mrs. Manley and three of 
her daughters are burnt to death 

29. The First Reformed Parliament is opened by Commission, when Mr. C 
M. Sutton is chosen for the seventh time Speaker of the House of Com- | 
mons | 

31. Otho, King of Greece, lands at Napoli. 

— Mr. O'Keefe, the dramatic author, dies near Southamptom, in his 86th 
year 


Cc 


9 
~- 


FEBRUARY. 

1. A return is published of the Population of the United States in 1833 from 
which it appears that the number of free persons amounts to 10,849,620, and the 
saves to more than 2,000,000. 
469,757 


5. The King opens the Sessions by a Speech from the Throne, in which after 


The slaves in Virginia alone amount to 


alluding to the protracted civil war in Portugal, the relations between Holland | 
and Belgium, and the good faith with which the French acted after the capture | 


of Antwerp, he calls the attention of Parliament to four great subjects which 
require their deliberation, viz :—The Charters of the Bank of England and Fast 
India Company, the state of the Church, and the disturbances in Ireland. Ad- 
lress in the Lords, moved by the Marquis of Conyngham and Lord Kinnaird, 
1 in the Commons by Lord Ormelie and Mr. Marshal. A debate then ensved 
n the address, which lasted for four nights, and the motion was final!y carried 
by a majority of 389; there being 428 for the address, and 40 for Mr. O'Con- 
nels amendment. 

— The Hibernia, from Liverpool to New South Wales, with 232 persons on 
board. is destroyed at sea by fire, and 150 lives are lost 

7. Ald. Waltham dies, aged 69 

8. Earl Fitzwilliam dies at Milton House. in the 85th year of his age. 

12. Lord Althorp brings in a Bill to amend the laws relative to the temporali- 
ties of the Irish Church. 

13. Prince Stanislaus Poniatowsky, nephew to Stanislaus, the last King of 
the Poles, dies at Florence 
14. Mr. Home brings forward a motion for the reduction of all Naval and 
‘itary sinecares, which is lost by a majority of 232 to 138 
15. Mr. Pease, a Quaker, takes his seat in the Commons on affirmation 








an 


Mi 


nly 

— Earl Grey introduces the Irish Coercion Bill, and states the total number 
‘ crimes ia Ireland during the preceding year was more than 990 

20. A Russian Squadron anchors inthe Bosphorus 

— The Erin steam-packet is lost off the Western coast with all on board 
The Turkish Government being satisfied with the interference of France, 
ests the Russian Ambassador to order the Russian Fleet out of the Bos- 
is. The Ambassador in reply declares that no foreign interference can be 
1 between Russia and Turkey 
The Commons commence sitting at 12 o'clock daily 

MARCH 

4 The Miguelites attack Oporto and are repulsed with great loss 

5 The Irish Coereion Bill, after five night’s debate in the Commons, is read 
a hrst time, the numbers being 466 for the Bill and 89 against it 
_ — The Earl of Dudley dies in the 52d year of his age, at his house in Park- 
ane 


6. The Pacha of Egypt rejects the proposition of the French Ambassador 


ve 
97 
~/ 


11. Lord Hontingtower dies in his 68th year 

12. The Earl of Liandaff dies. 

15. Accounts are published of the cost of London-bridge, which amount 
altog 


ether for building, purchases, &c., to £1,426,145, being only £40,000 more 
an the original estimate 
1. Mr. T. Attwood moves for a Committee to inquire into the distress of the 
ountry, which is negatived by a majority of 192 to 158 

— About this time the differences - oe Carolina and the General 


=i 


| are arranged 


| country 


lof Jupiter and Danaé, the herald Mercury gave a faulchion, and 





25. Sir James Graham brings forward the Navy Estimates 
ess by £220,000 than those of last year, which were £4,878,134. The number 
of men required is 27.000 seamen and 9,000 marines 
“3 — Robinson's motion for a Property Tax is rejected by a majority of 221 

— A change takes place in the Spanish Ministry 

— A destroctive tire breaks out at Manilla, by which 50 lives are lost, and 
10,000 huts destroyed 

27. Lord Goderich is appointed Privy Seal in place of Lord Durham, 
Mr. Stanley, Secretary of the Colonies, aud Sir J. C. Hobhouse, Secretary for 
Ireland 

— Sir Jobn Hobhouse brings forward the Army Estimates, and states that 
there had been an average decrease of expense since 1820 of £276,000 annually 
The total number of men required for this country and India is 95,791, and the 
estimate £9,000,000 exclusive of the dead weight 

28 The Lord Chancellor introduces the Local Courts Bill. 

29. The Irish Coercion Bill is passed in the Commons 


APRIL. 
Mr. Hame brings forward a motion for the Abolition of Flogging in the 
Army, which is lost by a majority of 151 to 140 

3. An affray between the students and soldiers takes place at Frankfort, in 
which 25 soldiers are killed and wounded, besides a considerable number of the 
people 

5. The Quarter’s Revenue is published, showing a decrease of £92,420 on 
the quarter, and an increase of £230,389 on the year. 

10. A strong Russian force arrives at Constantinople for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the Sultan. 

\1. The Rev. Rowland Hill dies at Surrey Chapel House, in the 89th year of 
his age 

— About this time influenza prevails in the metropolis to an alarming 
extent 

12. The Marquess of Anglesey issues a proclamation suppressing the “ Irish 
Volunteers.” 

16. Lord Foley. Lord-Lieut. of Worcestershire, dies in his 53d year, at his 
house in Bruton-street. 

— The French Chamber of Deputies condemn the Editor of the “ Tribune’ 
to three years’ imprisonment and a fine of 10,000 francs, for using expressions 
tending to bring the Chamber into contempt 

18. The Earl of Carnarvon dies at his residence in Grosvenor-square, aged 
61 years 

19. The Chancellor of the Exchequer makes his financial statement, and an- 
nounces his intention of reducing taxes to the amount of £1,349,000 

— Lord Gambier dies at Iver, near Uxbridge, in his 77th year 

22. Sir Christopher Robinson, Judge of the Admiralty Court, dies at his 
residence in Wimpole-street, in the 67th year of his age 

— Mr. M. Attwood moves for a Committee to inquire into the distress of the 
The debate lasted for three nights, and on a division the numbers were 
for the committe, 139 ; against it, 331. Another division takes place on a motion 
of Lord Althorp ** That it would be highly inexpedient to alter the standard 
of value.’ The motion was carried by a great majority, the numbers being 304 


” 
- 


| and 49. 


25. The motion of Mr. Grote for vote by ballot is rejected by a majority of 
211 against 106 

— A Meeting of the Electors of the Metropolitan boroughs is held at the Crown 
and Anchor, to petition against the house and window tax. 

26. The motion of Sir W. Ingilby for the repeal of half of the malt duty, is 


| carried by a majority of 10, the numbers being 162 for and 152 against. 


28. King Leopold finding the Representative Chambers unmanageable dissolves 
them 

59. Dr. Babington dies aged 76 

— Don Carlos publishes a Manifesto, in which he claims his right to the suc- 
cession on the death of the King of Spain, and declares his determination not to 
take the oath of fealty to the young Princess of Asturias 

— Col. Maberly brings forward the Ordnance Estimates. The sum required 
being £1,792.317 and the diminution of charge since last year £88,000 

30. Sir John Key brings forward a motion for the repeal of the house and 
window tax, which ts rejected by a majority of 355 to 157. The House also 
divided on the following questions—for a property tax, 131; against it, 285 ; and 
for the repeal of half the malt duty, 76; againstit, 238, thereby cancelling the 
vote on Sir W. Ingilby’s motion. 

— Sir J.C 


and window tax resigns his seat 


—— 
Sununary. 


Major-General Sir Amos Norcott left town on Wednesday, on his way to 
Plymouth, for the purpose of embarking on board his Majesty's ship Cruiser, 
which is to convey him and his suite to Jamaica. The General was accompanied 
by his son and aide-de-camp, Mr. Norcott 
Lady Norcott’s health prevents her ladyship and her daughter, Miss Norcott, 
from accompanying the Gallant General.—Dec. 30 


We learn by the Neapolitan journals that, up to the Ist inst, Vesuvius con- | 
| tinued to emit flames and liquid fire. 


There have been two new openings form- 
ed in the old crater towards Camaldoles and Torre del Greco. One of the 
currents of lava has taken a direction towards the plain of Genetta, and the 
other towards Bosco-tre-Case The subterranean reports have, however, 
ceased, and a thick column of smoke issues forth, forming itself at the top into 


| the shape of a mushroom; the cloudsof which, carried away by the currents of | 


air, present a very curious appearance 

An elegant pony Landau, on a new construction, is being built for the Queen 
It is intended as a present from his Majesty. The colour is a deep claret, 
relieved by Chinese vermillion 

Fifteenth Hussars —There is a very prevalent report that this regiment ie 


destined for the East Indies in consequence of its internal disputes, the princi- | 


pal objection to such a measure is, the expense of sending out a cavalry regi- 
ment ; and the four cavalry corps now in the East have not nearly completed 
their periods of service 


On Monday morning the confidential servant of Earl Bathurst absconded from 


his Lordship’s residence, with gold and Bank-notes to the amount of between 
£600 and £700. 


Olympic Theatre. —The Decp, Deep Sea, or, Perscus and Andromeda, is the 


classic title of the entirely new and original Olympic Christmas Game which Ma- 


| dame Vestris has provided for the gratification of the numerous frequenters of thie 


lo Perseus, the sou 
wings for bis 
feet, and Minerva gave him an AZgis: thus furnished he went against the Gor- 
gons, and attacked Medusa when all her snakes were asleep, cut off her head, 
and set it on his Aogis, wherewith he turned several into stones. He delivered 


pretty, snag, and well appointed little temple of Momus 


Andromeda (the daughter of Cepheus and Cassiope, king and queen of Ethiopia) 
| from a huge sea monster, by whom she was bound toa rock, and married her 


Returning to his native countiy, it is recorded of Perseus that he accidentally 
killed his grandfather Acrisius with a quoit. Of these materials have Messrs 
Pianché and Dance managed to arrange a traly hamourous and laughable bur- 
lesque. The incidents are worked out ina very ludicrous manner. The mon- 
ster, by whom Andromeda is held in captivity, is represented im the shape of the 


great American Sea Serevent, armed tothe teeth with “* Uncle Ben's pretty | 
considerable d———-d particular long rifle,” with which he prepares to attack 


Perscus, but is foiled by old daddy Neptune, who wets the priming of the rifle 
and renders it useless. ‘There is an excellent scene in which Phineas and three 


| of his followers are changed to stone, which was highly relished. Madame Ves- 
same clever style in which she | 


tris sustained the character of Perseus in the 

does every thing she undertakes, and was ably seconded by Biand as Neptune 

Vining, as Great Serpent, was highly humourous, and contributed greatly to the 
| success of the piece, which was received by the audience with enthusiasm 


Braham has been singing in Yorkshire with all his wonted success 


to have acquired greater purity and simplicity. The announcement of his name 
invariably drew large and delighted audiences, who lauded him to the very echo 





Mr. Jerrold’s new comedy, entitled The Wedding Gown, will be produced in 
Part of the plot turns upon the sufferings of 
a Noble Pole and his daughter, and is, we are informed, of rather an affecting 


the course of the ensuing week 


nature 
The French Chamber of Deputies, as was expecied. has elected M. Dupin 
President by a great majority. The votes were as follows :-— 


Dupin - - . - 220 
General Lafayette - . 39 
M. Lafitte - - - - il 
M. Odilion Barrot - - 11 
M. Dupont!Eure - - - 7 
And three or four others among them 11 


This makes a prepomderating ministerial majority in the Chamber; 79 votes 
only, of all shades of opinion, being as much as thew antagonists could 


muster 
Russia's Policy —It is curious to see how calmly Russia is w 


end 
juced in one of the treaties, by which the sutjects o 


f the 


Porte are permitted 


The estimates | by baying one acre of land in Rossia and 


Hobhouse not being prepared to vote for the abolition of the house | 


We understand the delicate state of | 


His 


natural powers seem to suffer little or no diminution, whilst his taste appeace 


yrking out her 
I had no idea before 1 came to Smyrna what an interest @ clause she intro- 






: spending but one week in that country, 
to become Russian subjects, is daily giving her in Turkey. There ie pot a 
Rajah in this quarter who can afford the expense of a voyage to Odeasa who fas 
not availed himself of it to escape the tyranny of the Porte, and even several 
Turks have ventured there, in the same extremity. in order to get rid of s0the 
immediate exaction. By these means Turkey js full of mock Russian sobjecta, 
who pay no tagzation to the Soltan, and enjoy all the immunities of Pranks 
Bs. on is carried on to a very great extent —Correspondent of the Mormmng 
eral 
Army Reductions —Important.—There will be no ferther reduetion in the 
army establishment, save by the partial cessation of recruiting which was lately 
ordered. We have this upon the authority of Lord John Russell, Paymaster 
General of the Forces — Limerick Chronicle of Satuy ; 


High Life wn the Army 


day 


A splendid ball and supper was given by the ser 


geants of 14th Foot, on the 17th inst, at Athlone, to those of that rank of 
the corpadm garrison, and a vumberof the respectable inhabitants of the town 
A most riate room was selected, and tastefully decorated with festoone 


of ivy, laurel, and other evergreens, interspersed with artificial flowers, &c 

Extraordinary Affair.—A young \ady, daughter of Capt. B——», R.N., Chief 
Constable of Police, lately stationed in the county Clare, and at present in the 
county Galway, has been on a visit ata friend's house in this county, where Mr 
H——1|, a tithe commissioner had also been staying. On Saturday night last, 
after the young Indy had retired to her room, it was announced to ber that her 
presence was required by the lady of the house; upon which she left her room, 
and was inthe act of proceeding down stairs, when the young gentioman (the 
tithe commissioner) seized her in hie arms and put her outside the hall door, where 
two men, with their faces blackened, who were in waiting, forced her into a 
chaise which was prepared to convey heraway. Information of the circumstance 
was at once given to Mr. Vokes, who despatched a mounted policeman towarde 
Tipperary, that being the supposed route which the fugitives took; bot no 
trace of them could be found, nor have they since Leen heard of. —Lamerich 
Chronicle. 

Fleet on the Meduterrancan.—Extract of a letter from Smyrna, dated the 16th. 
ult. :—* The Pacha has ceded to the inhabitants of Crete every thing they de 
manded. He admits that a monopoly to the extent of that which he enforces in 
Egypt would in Crete be more injurious than beneficial to him. The line-of- 
battle ship La Ville de Marseille has arrived from Samos, where she has been on 
a diplomatic mission to induce the Greeks of the island te submit to the dominion 
of the Sultan. The ship Duquesne is still at Nauplis with the Lamprore 
The Superbe and Iphigenie are here, and will probably stay through the winter 
no mention made of their departure, The English ships of war the 
Caledonia and Talavera, and the large sieam frigate the Salamander, with an 
engine of 200 horse power, have just arrived from Malta. Thus the English have 
in the Mediterranean three three-deckers, the Britannia, with Admiral Maleolin's 
flag, the St. Vincent and Caledonia, two seventy-fours, the Talavera and Malabar, 
the two cut-down ships the Barham and Alfred, the Madagascar frigate, and 
several sloops and brigs. The great steam frigate is armed 
Paysanne, throwing shells of 90/bs. weight. She is said 
vesse|,”’ 


since is 


with four pieces a la 
to be a very remarkable 


The Correspondence of the Morning Post represents the resources and pros 
pects of Don Miguei to have greatly improved lately, and those of Dan ledro to 
have equally deteriorated. According to the details furnished, the Miguelite ar 
my in Santarem has bees so considerably strengthened by reinforcements and 
training, that Saldanha, the Queen's General, has thought 1 unsafe to remain 
before the place, and has consequently fallen back to Cartaso. The Britiah 
auxiliaries in the Queen's army are described as in a mutinous etate, indignant 
at the non-receipt of the bounty money promised tothem. Great discontent is 
said to exist in Lisbon, as well as want of money and eredit on the part of the 
Government. In short. the Queen's authority is represented to be recognized 
only in the four cities of Lisbon, Oporto, St. Ubes, and Faro, while the rest of 
the country, and nearly all the nobility, remain firm to Miguel 

Enormous Tamour.—<A short time back, a man named Joseph Hampton, re 
siding at Newington Butts, died in consequence of the bursting of an immense 
tumour on his right shoulder, which hal been gradually increasing for att years 
and eight months ; h, a few months before his death, was ascertained 


and which 
to weigh no less than Olibe 


It was latterly observed to exlibit an appearance 
of inflammation at one particular spot, where the rapture took place, and a die 
charge of no less than forty quarts of matter followed Previous to this, the 
man had an inordinate appetite ; but subsequently he lost all desire of food, and 
wasted away till death terminated his sufferings 


Office of Ordnance, Dec. 31.—Royal Regiment of Artillery —Gentleman 
Cadet Pierrepont Henry Mundy, viee Tybe, promoted. Gent, Cadet George 
Edw. Torner, vice Dalton, promoted; Gent. Cadet Win Henderson, vice 


Forbes, promoted ; Gent. Cadet Alex. Stephen Dickson, viee W ood. promoted ; 
Gent. Cadet Sam. Hammond Kettlewell, vice Jephson, promoted ; Gent, Cadet 
Chas. John Torrens, vice Popham, promoted ; Gent, Cadet George Oarter Fve- 
legh, vice Tuite, promoted; Gent. Cadet Wm. James Smythe, vice Heitland, 
promoted; Gent. Cadet David Wm Paynter, vice Innes, promoted—to be 
Second Lieutenants 

A young laly, of a wealthy family at Bologna, was execated on the 6th 
instant for murder. Impelled by jealousy, she succeeded in poisoning two very 
lovely young women, one of whom was ber owncousin. She was married, and 
suspected her husband of committing infidelities with her two victims, The 
proceedings against ber had continued for two years, and her husband finding 
that her fate was inevitable, as there was no hope of pardon from the Pope. on 
account of the enormity of her crime, died of despair a very short time before 
her execution 

Christmas Benevolence —The Bishop of St. Asaph has within the last few 
weeks furnished from 60 to 70 poor families in St. Asaph and its neighbourhood 
with blankets, and various articles of wearing «apparel Subscriptions have 
been made which have furnished to the necessitous 60 gallons of soup twice a 
| week. —Such Christian charity is beyond all praise. 


Death by drinking Whiskey —Oo Friday night, an inqnest was held before 
Mr. Baker, at the Crown, Glasshouse-street, East Smithfield, on the body of 
George Thomas, aged 27 — An Irish labourer, named Driscoll, said, that he and 
the deceased were aout the docks on Wednesday afternoon, when the brother 
of the deceased said he knew where some whiskey was to be got. They weut 
to Irongate Whart, where casks of Scotch whiskey were lying on the 
quay. Each of them was provided with ponies (long reeds), which they thruet 
through the bung-bole after taking out the bung, and then “ rede the pony " by 
turns. ‘The deceased got “ his whack,” and witness had “a ekin-full,”’ buthe 
had some “grub in the morning,” and he was as“ sober ae a jpadge ” next morn- 
ing ; but the deceased had not taken any thing to eat during the day. He was 
carcied from the quay in @ state of insensibility, and though the doctor ** pumped 
the cratur”’ out of him, he died the nextday. ‘The Coroner lectured the wit- 
ness on his having been engaged in such a beastly plundering affair, and desired 
Verdict—Died from drinking immoderately of 


several 


him to warn his 
whiskey 

A British Amazon —The eccentric Lady Hester Stanhope. so long a resident 
in the East, on being visited by a recent traveller, and advised to return to her 
native country, having lost much of her influence over the Turkish Pachae of 
Syria, from the dimioution of her means to bribe them, thus expressed het de- 
termination, and described her dangers :—* As to leaving this country your ad- 
vice is in vain; I never will return tu England. I am encompassed by perils, I 
am no stranger tu them; I have suffered shipwreck off the coast of Cyprus; 
have had the plague here; I have fallen from my horse, near Acre, and been 
trampled on by him ; 1 have encountered the robbers of the desert, and when my 
servants quaked, I have galloped in amongst them, and forced them te be cour- 
teous;; and when a horde of plunderers where breaking in at my gate, I sallied 
out amongst them, sword in hand, and after convincing them, that had they been 
inclined, they could pot hurt me, I fed them at my gate, and they bebaved like 

Here am I destined to remain; that which is written in the 
fe who may alter’ It ie trne, I am surrounded by perile; itis 
i the Prince of the mountains and the Pasha of Acre; it 
is very true my enemies are Capable of assassination , but if I do perish, = fall 
shall be a bloody one. | have plenty of arms—good Damascus blades; | use 
no guns; and while | bave an arm to wield a hanjar, these barren rocks shall 
have a banquet of slaughter, before my face looks black in the presence of my 


companions 


| thankful beggars 
Great B 0k of 
true, | am at war w! 


enemies |” 

We lament to announce the death of Capt. Hoppner, R.N , the companion 
of Parry. —We regret to have to announce the death of the lady of Sir Jobe 
Ogilvy, on Friday night —James Brougham, Esq.,M.P. for Kendal, died on Sun- 
day evening, at Brovgham Hall, Westmoreland 

A Dublin paper says the King and Queen wii! visit Ireland next summer, 
that preparations are making at Phoenix Park for their reception 

Lord Napier and suite was on the eve of embarking on board the frigate An- 
dromache, for Canton 


—~— 

REMINISCENCES OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 

AT @T. AKLENA—BY A LADY 

From Blackwood's ate inntia, dames 

Many of my friends have at different times expre ’ 

a vapet some regular account of the circumstances and anecdotes which 
came under my personal observation at St Helena, respecting that astonishing 
man Napoleon Bonaparte. The truth is, I had refrained from doing 0 for se- 


vera! reasons 
During the two years I lived at Longwood, and within sight of the Ex-Empe- 


and 
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morning till night, I could have written volumes of minute occurrences, | 
artery in the eyes of thousands, would have derived an interest from 
their connexion with the mighty being to whom they related—as the few bur- 
ried epistles | wrote to my sisters and to my aunt Lady R——e were, by some 
unknown means, published in the newspapers—a circumstance whieh gpa 
v ing, as they were confidential and careless communications, ne 
insended he hile pa Indeed, during the years 1815-16-17, the craving 
and mania for anecdotes of the prisoner of St. Helena were so great, that people 
seemed not at all scrupulous how or where they obtained them ! remember 
well, that, when we landed at Portsmouth, in September, 1817, and it was known | 
that oor regiment bad been two years in surveillance of the Ex-Emperor, persons 
of all ranks seemed ready to tear us in pieces for information. We had not been 
two hours there, at the Crown Hotel, before several portraits of him were brought 
by strangers for our inspection, and to wait our decision as to their resemblauce 
to the original 
The delirium has passed awnay—the hero is no more—new monarchs sway 
the different sceptres of Europe—and many chances and changes have occurred 
in the cunduct of human affairs, since the astonishing events of 1815 seemed 
to have come like anew avatar on the world, ‘The things of those days are 
now quite of the past, and I can with safety, and without any doubt of propriety, | 
indulge my friends with a sketch of Bonaparte, as | myself saw bim Of course 
I make no allosions to party or polities. 


aS 


The truth is, | have no genive that | 


manner. Bonaparte ate of a number of dishes with 


descended to doeven to queens. Napoleon talked a great deal to me; his con- 
versation was chiefly questions respecting India, and the manners and dress of | 
the natives there, and I must not forget to inform my female friends that he | 
admired my dress, which consisted of a silver worked muslin in stripes. He 
asked me how much I gave a-yard for it in India. He also admired, or pretended 
to admire, my bracelets, which were of beautiful pearls. Be that as it may, I 
belreved it all, and began to feel tolerably conceited and much at my ease. 

“ Your English gentlemen,” said he, “ sit an intolerable time at dinner—and 
afterwards drink for hours together, when the ladies have left them. As for me, 
I never allow more than twenty minutes for dinner, and five minutes additional | 
for General Bertrand, who is very fond of bon-bons.” 

Saying this he started up, and we all followed bim into the drawing room, 


| 


| when each of the Generals taking a chapeau-bras under his arm, formed a circle 


round Bonaparte ; all continuing standing. Coffee was presently brought, and 
the cups and saucers were the most splendidly beautiful | ever beheld 
leon now conversed with all around most agreeably. 


Napo- 





landscape or views of different parts of Egypt. 
“ This set of china,” said he, “ was given me by the city of Paris after my 


way ; besides, I consider them as away from the female character i shal! care- | return from Egypt.” 


fully keep within the sphere which Bonaparte himself allotted to the female sex . | 
else I will outrage one of bis favourite axioms, which was, “ Let women miné | Malcolm, wife of Admiral Sir Pultney Malcolm, on her departure from St 


their knitting,” 1. ¢ their domestic concerns 


My first introduction to Bonaparte was in the Island of St. Helena, at the 


place called the Briers, in the month of December, 1815, about six weeks after 
his arrival at the Island. 


This introduction was by chance, and through the means of two young and | 


lively English ladies, who had lately returned from a boarding-school in England, 
daughters of the proprietor of the Briers 


We went, by invitation, to dine at the Briers, where Bonaparte resided for liked tu win at cards; he began to sing merry French songs. 
| o'clock he retired, making a sliding bow, to bis private apartments, attended by | 


some weeks after his arrival, until the house at Longwood was put in order and 
prepared for his reception. [was walking with my little daughter (eight years 
of age), and the two voung ladies before mentioned, in the garden before the 
Briers, when Bonaparte came forth from bis tent (which was pitched on one side 
of the house.) accompanied by nis secretary, Count Las Casas 

Bonaparte was a little man, stout and corpulent,of adark olive complexion, 
fine features, eyes of a light bluish grey, a when not speaking or animated, of 
an abstracted, and heavy countenance. B ' vhen lighted up and interested, his 
expression was very fine, and the benevolene : of bis smile I never saw surpassed 
He was particularly vain of a small and beautiful hand, and handsome little feet ; 
as vain nearly (I dare say, as having conquered half the universe Bonaparte 
laid a great strees on the beauty of hands in ladies, and frequently enquired of 
me, during owr residence in St. Helena, respecting the hands of the ladies, he had 
not seen; and seemed to think a pretty and delicate hand the ne plus ultra of 
beauty and gentility. 

Napoleon was dressed, on the day of my first introduction to him, in a green 
coat, silk stockings, small shoes, large square gold buckles, anda cocked hat, 
with a ribbon of some order, seen through the buttun-hole of his coat. 

‘The two young ladies, who were respectively about thirteen and fifteen years 
of age, were quite familiar with the Ex-Emperor, ran playfully towards him, 
dragging me forward by the band, and saying to him, * This lady is the mother 
of the little girl who pleased you the other day by singing Italian canzonets.” 

Upon this he made mea bow, which I returned with a low and reverential 
curtesy, feeling, at the wame time, alittle confused at this sudden and uncere- 
monious introduction. 

“Madame,” said he, “ you have a sprightly little daughter; where did she 
learn to sing Italian songs?" 

On replping thet [ had taught her myself, he said, * Bon.” He then asked ine 
what countrywoman I was! “ English.”"—*' Where were you educated !"—* In 
London.”—*" What ship did you come out in to St. Helena’ What regiment 
is your husband in! And what rank has he in the army! Anda variety of 
like questions, as quick as possible, did Bonaparte make to me. and all in Ita- 
lian. [then ventured to request that he would speak to mein Frewch, as I 
was more conversant with that language than with Italian All this tume the 
two young ladies and my little daughter were running to and fro around us, and 
chattering to the Great Hero, who seemed to delight much in their lively and 
unsoplisticated manners. After walking some time in the garden, Bonaparte re- 
quested me to go into the house at the Briers, where a piano forte stood open, 
to sing some Italian songs. Accordingly, we all entered the drawing-room, 
which was on the ground floor, when my playful little daughter, perceiving me 
agitated and trembling at the idea of singing before so great a personage, whis- 
pered to me,—“* Why are you so much afraid, dear mamma?! he is only a man.” 

The little creature had seen him at the Briers a few days before with some 
young friends, and bad pleased and surprised him by singing several of Milico’s 
canzonets, and had accompanied herself on the piano forte, although her little 
hands were scarcely able to reach the octaves; she had been always accustomed 
to play and sing whenever she was ordered or requested so to do; and she was 
not old enough to comprehend the prowess and renown of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and to judge of the awe and agitation his name was likely to produce, and had 
produced even on kings and queens. 

Behold me now seated at the piano forte, with the Conqueror of the World 
standing behind my chair. What anindefinable, indescribable sensation ! I for- 
got my fears in my astonishment, and got through the song of “Ah che nel 
Petto,” tolerably well_—*“ Bien,” cried Bonaparte ; “ C'est de Paéstello,” which 
shewed he was well acquainted with the style of the composers. ‘ Ah," said 
he, “in my youth [ could also perform a little on the piano forte.” He then ran 
over the keys of the instrument in tolerable style, tu shew that he was not boast- 
ing of what he could not perform. 

‘** The Italians,” said he, “have certainly the first taste for music and compo- 
sition in the world ; then the Germans: then the Portuguese and Spaniards ; 
then the French; and, lastly, the English ; but really | do not know which of 
these two last have the worst taste in composition. But stay, | had nearly for- 
gotten the Scotch. Yes; they have composed some fine airs.’ All this he 
said in French, with his usual rapidity. ‘ Madame,” said he, ‘you no doubt 
delight in performing musical pieces and in singing!” 1 bowed affirmatively 
“| was certain of it,”’ said he ; “ we al! delight to do what we know we do well.” 
With this flattering speech he mace a sliding bow and departed. 





I was sitting one morning in our tent at Deadwood Camp, when the Countess 
Bertrand came in, accompanied by Captain M yof the 53d Regiment (the 
officer at that period in surveillance of Bonaparte), with an invitation from the 
Ex-Emperor for me to dine that day with him at Longwood House. 

“The Emperor,” said the Countess Bertrand, ‘ will invite your husband on 
another day ; for he makes it a sort of rule never to invite husband and wife on 
the same day; so you can, if you wish, go with me and the Grand Maréchal 
Bertrand" —— 

I then replied, “ [ shall be exceedingly happy to accept the invitation, provided 
my husband shall have no objection to it. He 1s not at present within; but as 
soon as he comes, I will ask if he likes me to go.” 

* What !" exclaimed the Countess, “ are the English wives in such subjection, 
that they cannot accept an invitation, even from an Emperor, without leave of 
their husbands!” 

“Yes,” replied I; “nor canI give an answer until mine returns.” And at 
this answer she looked surprised, and rather offended. But Captain M——y 





looked highly delighted, and proud of the superior power of English over French 


husbands. The Countess Bertrand, however, soon resumed her charming and 
amiable manner, and said she would remain with me until my lord and master 
returned, which, as he did not do so for some time, she was obliged to depart. 
When he at length came home, he did not much approve of my guing without 
him ; for how was I to return to the camp alone’ But on hearing that our Co- 
lonel, Sir George Bingham, was also invited to dine at Longwood. and would 
bring me safe to my tent, he consented to my going; and away | went to dress 
myself for the occasion with no small delight 

I went to the Countess Bertrand'’s house first, and found her splendidly ar- 
rayed ; for the ladies were dressed every day the same as at Paris, although they 
dined every day at Longwood. Bonaparte’s carriage and four horses came to 
fetch General and Countess Bertrand from Hutts Gate, where they then resided, 
and I accompanied them 


When we arrived at Longwood, we found Count and Countess Montholon, Ba- | 
ron Gourgaud, and Count Las Casas, and Sir George Bingham, assembled in | 


the drawingroom. Bonaparte soon after entered, and sat down at the chess- 
table, for he always played a game at chess before dinner. He asked me to 
play with him, which I declined, saying | wasa bad player. He then asked me 
if I could play at backgammon. “ You must teach me,” said he, “ for I know 
but little of the game." Sodown he sat I was in considerable agitation at the 
idea of giving instructions to the great Conqueror. But luckily, as soon as he 
had placed the backgammon men, & servant entered, saying, “Le diner de sa 
Majesté est servi.” : 

Madame Bertrand then whispered to me, “ You are to sit in the Empress's 
seat It has been so ordered.” I accordingly was led to it by the Grand 
Maréchal Bertrand. The instant Bonaparte was seated, a servant came behind 
him and presened him with a glase of wine, which he drank off before he began 
to eat Vhis, it seems, was his invariable custom The dinner was served on 
superb gold and siver plate, and beautiful china. The meat was served on the 
side-tables by several smart servants In magnificent liveries of green and gold 


He afterwards made a present of one of these beautiful coffee-cups to Lady 


ras. He was a tall, handsome, venerable-looking man, with white cur 
and a courtier-like manner. 


line, and was aso an author, having published the History of the 


adiniring his literary performances, respected his character as a 


——= 
a, 


great appetite ; he several | have since met with in all my peregrinations in Europe, Asia, and Afric for 
times offered things to me—an honour, I was told by Las Casas, he never con- | the space of thirty years. ; 


Governor Wilks was a Colonel] in the East India Company's service at Mag 
ling locks, 
diplomatic 


: M 
War. which he had submitted to the perusal of the Ex-Emperor, who, =. 


man anda 


He had been employed in India in the 


Governor ; and never brad the Island of St. Helena, since its first possession by 


the English. been under the government of a man so enlightened, so 


Jodicious, 


so mild and affable, or so much beloved. His kindness, firmness, and philan. 


thropy, caused his departure to be regretted by all ranks on that Island, where 


he had made so many wise and lasting improvements. 


The Governor, his daughter, and myself, set forth from Plantation House 
the Government carriage, a huge vehicle, drawn by siz bullocks ; for in the 
steep precipitous roads up and across the Island of St. Helena, to Proceed in 4 


carriage drawn by horses would be dreadfully dangerous, nay almost UM possible 


I admired the china, upon | These bullocks, therefure. were draw and driven by three men: and 
which he took a coffee-cup and saucer to the light to point out its beauties,— hours going across the most dangerous narrow roads, or rather 
| each saucer contained a portrait of some Egyptian Chief ; and each cup some 


alter sOme 
paths, sharp turn. 
ings, and precipitous horrors beneath, enough to terrify the stoutest heart, and 


turn giddy the strongest head, we arrived at Longwood House. We proceeded 
first to visit Countess Bertrand, and the Countess de Montholun. 


The Countess Bertrand accompanied us into the drawing room at Longwood. 


| We found Bonaparte full dressed, and standing to receive Governor Wilks with 


| etiquette. He was arrayed in a gree t, wi 
Sir Pulteney had shewu Bonaparte much kindness and consideration . , CT, SS Ne A, CS, one ve 


Helena The bons—silk stockings, smal! shoes with gold buckles, and a chapeau-bras under his 


Napoleon then requested me to sing, and | sang a few Italian airs. 


| Countess Montholon then performed some little French song, and he joined in 
| humming the tune 
| around game with the two Countesses and Sir G. Bingham. 

Napoleon was now in high spirits; he was winning at reversis, and he always 
About ten 


| Count Las Casas. 





The second time I dined with Bonaparte at Longwood, the invitation was by 
chance, and froin his own mouth. 

J went with my husband and littie daughterto pay a visitto Countess Bertrand, 
who at this period had removed from Hutts Gate to a house built by Govern- 
ment for General Bertrand. close to Longwood House After having paid our 
visits to her and to Countess Montholon, we met Bonaparte walking in the 
garden with General Bertrand; he walked up to us, and talked a long time to 
us, and told lithe E y she had a * Spanish countenance.” 

When we were about to take leave to return to camp, Napoleon, in a most 
polite and easy manner, requested we would all stay and dine with him, and in 
this instance broke through the rule he usually made of inviting husbands and 
wives separately ; and as for ** La Petite,” pointing to E y, “she will like 
tu stay and dine with the children of Madame Bertrand.” 

His barouche, drawn by four fiery horses, now drew up to the door, and he in- 
vited Madame Bertrand and myself to get into it with him, and accompany him 
in a drive round Longwood, saying, that while the Camitaine returned to camp, 
pour faire sa toilette, and to faire apporter la toilette de madame to the ladies’ 
apartments, we could take the air. Behold me then seated in the barouche 
next tothe Ex-Emperor, the great Bonaparte. The three French Generals, 
Bertrand, Montholon, and Gourgaed, were in splendid uniforms; the horses 
went like fury, and the road being extremely rough, I thought it not improbable 
that I should have my neck broken in company with the Conqueror of the 
World. Bonaparte was rather abstracted during this drive, but he talked a lit- 
tle of the singular appearance of the gumwood trees, which compose the heads 
of Longwood and Deadwood Camp. At dinner he conversed a great deal about 
different Ladies of St. Helena. ‘The young ladies born in that island are ex- 
tremely pretty. One of them he had named the Rose Bud, and another ‘ La 
Nymphe ;” this last was a Miss R n, a very beautiful young lady, who short- 
ly after married a captain of an Indiaman. 

He then asked me if I understood huusekeeping; “ For example,” said he, 
**do you know how to make a pudding yourself?” 

I] told him that since I had been encamped at St. Helena I had learned to 
make a pudding and a pie; also, having no servant but a soldier's wife, and she 
not always able to attend on us, I was obliged to learn to do a number of things 
myself. When the dessert came on the table, Bonaparte took a large plateful 
of glittering sugar-plums and crystallized sweetmeats—and calling to a servant, 
said, ‘* Take these to the young lady who sings so well.” When E y got 
them, she wrapped them carefully up; and after she got back to camp, put them 
into a sinall tin box, and preserved them safely for some years. 

On that evening Bonaparte played several games at chess with his Generals; 
and after he retired, they amused themselves with making a large bowl of ex- 
cellent punch, of which all the ladies tasted ; we then walked back to our camp, 
which was very near, and within sight of Longwood-House. 




















I was one morning walking with my little daughter before breakfast to visit 
the lady of an officer of our regiment who was ill, and to whom belonged a 
smal! cottage, close to Longwood, on the borders of the camp. 

On entering this cottage, | saw Bonaparte and his secretary, Count Las Ca- 
sas, approach the door; the Lz-Emperor began very considerately to scrape 
his boots on the scraper that he might not soil the floor, for, be it known, we 
had no carpets in the camp at St. Helena. He then sat himself down to rest, 
and taking up a book, which happened to be a novel, he began to try to read it 
aload, for he had then been studying English under the Count Las Casas, who 
had passed many years in England. Bunaparte’s mode of reading was in the 
Italian style of pronunciation, sounding the final vowels, which had a very sin- 
gular effect ; and upon hearing him read in that style, we all began to laugh. 
* Ah ha!” said he, I dare say you all think I read very 1//. but, for my part, 
I think I read very well ; I understand it, and that is enough for me,” said he, 
laughing. 

He then rose from his chair, and proceeded to examine some prints which 
were hung round the room, taken from the story of Cinderella, which he per- 
ceived at once, although there was no inscription under them. “Bon!” said 
he, when he came to the picture where Cinderella is represented trying on the 
Little Glass Slipper, * few ladies have such small feet nowadays.” 

He then walked into a room where were a number of spruce-beer bottles, 
which had just been filled with sprace-beer, made Ly the master of the house. 

Bonaparte imagining them wine, exclaimed, * Ah, monsieur, so much wine 
is too much extravagance for a subaltern officer.” 

In this sort of easy, pleasant manner he often conversed with the ladies of our 
regiment. I say our regiment, for no military lady has a proper espru de corps 
until she often catches herself saying our regiment. 





As! pursued my way through the garden at Lougwood, one day, towards camp, 
accompanied by my little daughter, [ met the Great Napoleon walking there 
| with General Bertrand. The first question Bonaparte always put to E—~y was 
this. *‘ Etes vous sage’ ‘To which she instantly answered, *‘ No!" 

He began one day to discourse with me respecting religion. ‘I understand, 
| madame, said he, ** That you are a Puritan!” 
| From what circumstance,” replied I, “ has this denomination arisen '” 





| ‘ Why.” returned he, ‘1 am informed by persons who have attended church | 


| in your barracks, that you are often seen kneeling on the bare fivor.” 

** My reason for so doing,” replied 1, “is that there are no cushions, or has- 
| socks, in the barracks, and having from infancy been accustomed to kneel during 
| particular parts of divine service, I took to the floor, without minding the want 
| of cushions.” 

| Bon,” replied he; and pray, what is your opinion of us Catholics? Do 
you think that we have any chance of going to Heaven?” 

| Treplied I did think it possible 

| * Excellent—well! You are much more tolerant than we Catholics—for we 
| all think that you Protestants must all burn.” This he said laughingly, and ina 
He then asked 





| manner which shewed that he was not of so harsh an opinion. 
me if I ever rode on horseback, and then, without stopping for an answer, he be- 
gan to exclaim on his own delight in riding on horseback. ‘*] have frequently,” 
said he, * rode sixty miles before breakfast. But at present I have not quite so 
much room todo so.” This he said ina half-angry, half-joking tone of voice 





| We were staying at Plantation House, the country residence of the Gover- 
nors of St. Helena, with Governor, and Mrs Wilks, about a fortnight just be- 
fore the arrival of Sir Hudson Lowe from England, who succeeded Colonel 
Wilks in the government of the Island 


she came to ask a favour of me 
be but too happy to grant you any in my power 


“Tt is this,” replied she, ‘that you will chaperone Miss Wilks on her visit | movement in Catalonia 
She is going to see Bonaparte with her father, but wishes a lady been directed to form a new administration, of which he is to be President 


to Longwood 
to accompany her.” 
] was delighted to chaperone so elegant, amiable, and beautiful a young lady 


| arm. 


| 


A party of reversis was than formed for him by his Generals, and I sat down to | Ex-Emperor | 


His secretary and interpreter, Count Las Casas, stood by his side. 
Governor Wilks having introduced his charming daughter to Bonaparte, the 
ooking at her with a pleasing smile, addressed her in these words : 


| —‘* I have long heard from various quarters of the superior elegance and beaut 


| searcely done her sufficient justice.” 


of Miss Wilks; but now I am convinced, from my own eyes, that Teport has 
Saying this, he bowed politely. 
And now a most animated conversation took place, through means of his in- 


terpreter, between Bonaparte and Governor Wilks. 


This most curious and interesting conversation lasted two hours, daring which 


| time Bonaparte became animated to excess, and appeared almost a supernatural 


being. 

This conversation was committed to paper, separately, by Miss Wilks and 
myself, we baving been previously requested to note all we heard by Col. Wilks. 
I gave my notes of the conversation to the Governor the same evening, on our 


| return to the Plantation-house, and Miss Wilks likewise presented hers ; but he 





| 


| 


| did not return them to us again. ‘Therefore farther the deponent sayeth 


not 





His Majesty's 53d regiment being relieved by his Majesty’s 66th regiment 
prepared to embark in July, 1817. Part of the officers, and most of the privates, 
proceeded to join the other battalion inthe East Indies; and part returned tc 
England, under command of Major F n. 

A few days previous to their several embarkations, the officers, in a body 
waited on the Ex-Emperor, at Longwood House, to take leave of their mighty 
prisoner. Bonaparte had always expressed his unqualified approbation of the 
conduct both of the officers and privates of the 53d regiment. ‘They had never 
shown any impertinent curiosity when he came within their view, nor had ever 
looked or stared at hin like a wild-beast, or Bajazet in a cage. On the contrary, 
they all respected his feelings ; so he was well pleased when they paid him the 
compliment of taking leave of him in a body. 

The next day the married officers waited on him again, accompanied by their 
wives and children. 

On this occasion he took his usual kind notice of E——y ; and put the usual! 
question to her of “ Etes vous sage!” which, in the French idiom, signifies, 
** Are you a good girl?” 

To which she as usual replied, ‘* No.” 

** How old are you now ?”’ said Bonaparte. 

** Ten years old,” replied she. 

Well,” said he, ‘you have now attained the age of reason, you are no 
longer a child.” ‘ 

Saying these words, he placed his hand kindly on her head, and smiled most 
henevolently ; and no one can deny, who has ever seen Bonaparte smile, that the 
expression couveyed was of the finest and most benevolent nature. 

He then pointed out to the ladies a bust of his son Napoleon, which he had 
lately received. It was of white marble, and beautifully executed. The ladies 
all expressed their admiration of the bust, and pronounced its likeness to Bona- 
parte ; upon which he said “‘ Oui; mais il ale nez de I'Imperatrice.” 

We soon after took our leave, with an indefinable sensation of regret, mingled 
with a pleasing awe, at our having had fortwo years so near a view of that 
wonderful being whose name must ever cause astonishment to future ages. 








I must not forget to my female friends an account of Countess Bertrand. 

She was the daughter of a nobleman of the name of Dillon—by his wife, an 
American lady. 

The Countess Bertrand was a most engaging fascinating woman. She bad 
resided many years in England with her aunt, an English lady of qnality. She 
spoke our language with perfect fluency, but with a slight French accent. Her 
figure was extremely tall and commanding ; but a slight, elegant bend took from 
her height, and added to her interesting appearance ;—her eyes black, sparkling, 
soft, and animated ;—her deportment that of a luvely young Queen, accustomed 
to command admiration—yet winning to preserve it. 

She had, in fact, been a sort of queen at Trieste, when her husband, General 
Bertrand, was viceroy ; and when she held a regular court, her dress was well 
chosen, splendid and elegant. We had been invited the day of our landing at 
St. Helena, to dine with Admiral Sir G eC —n, (who came from Eng- 
land in charge of Bonaparte,) at his residence in the Castle Jan.es Town” He 
had arrived in the Northumberland, in charge of the noble captive, some days 
before us, with the rest of the squadron ; but the frigate, in which was a large 
portion of his Majesty's 53d regiment, under the command of Captain Y—, being 
constrained, from distress for want of water, to put into the Portuguese settle- 
ment of Bingweeta, on the Guinea coast, he did not arrive at St. Helena until 
some time after the squadron. 

SirG eC n, as I before observed, invited my husband and myself, 
the captain of the frigate, and some of our officers, to dine at the Castle the day 
we disembarked. 

He handed me to table ; for be it known, for the information of my female 
friends, that I was at this period Prima Donna ; or, as we say in Bengal, Burrah 
Betee ; or, in plain English, Lady of the first rank in the regiment, in absence 
of Lady B——m, who did not join her husband, our colonel, unti} some months 
afterwards ; consequently, I had often the konour of doing the honours to the 
Frenck Countesses, at Sir G——e C— n's house, and in tents. 

After dinner, Sir G eC —n said to me— 

*“T wish vou would go to-morrow. and call on the Countesses Bertrand and 
Montholon, and shew them every attention in your power.” 

“IT will do so,” said I. Accordingly, the next morning | waited upon 
them 

I was instantly struck with the elegance, kindness, and dignity of Countess 
Bertrand. The General, her husband, who was likewise Grand Maréchal pre- 
sently entered, leading in two of the most exquisitely beautiful children I ever 
beheld, Hortense and Henri. ‘The latter had a profusion of the most luxuriant 
fair ringlets, hanging from his face nearly to his feet—his hazeleyes were laugh 
ing and soft—his snowy shoulders and bare arms were only adorned by a slight 
sleeve of rich lace—his dress consisted of scarlet silk trowsers, with a freck 
body ; he appeared about five years of age 

Hortense was about six or seven years old, She was a brillant brunette, with 
a sweetness and archness in her countenance | have seldom seen equalled. A® 
elder boy soon after entered the room, about ten years ef age. General Ber 
trand was a fine martial veteran-looking man, apparently about forty ; his manners 
were open, natural, and dignified. 

The pleasing impression of that morning was nevereffaced. They seemed to 
like us, and we soon became acquainted—for military men and women seem ®- 
brothers and sisters. 























—>—_ 
REVOLUTION IN SPAIN. 
By the Francis Depau. 
The liberal party in Spain is again in ascendency and they have demanded o! 
the Queen a Constitution. This new state of things restores to pewer the party 


| of the Cortes, and will lead to important events in the history of Europe 
Mrs. Wilks one morning entered my dressing room before breakfast, saying party of the Cortes is toa great extent the republican party, and this chang? 


« What is it’” said J, “for I am sure I shall | gives a0 entire new aspect to the affairs of the Peninsula. 


Great agitation prevailed at Madrid at the last dates, in consequence of 4 
It was reported that the Marquess of Amarillos ba¢ 


Merino is said to have joined Don Carlos at Villa Real, with the Bishop “ 
Leon, who would persuade him to return to Spain, engaging to condvet him @ 


as Miss Wilks,* and felt proud that Napoleon should see so perfect a specimen | triumph to Madrid 


of my fair countrywomen. Miss Wilks was then in the first bloom of her youth, 


and her whole demeanour, affability, and elegant, modest appearance, conspired | bave returned to Spain from Paris 


to render her the most . iing and admirable young person I ever before or 





' : set } j | . 
There was 4 vast variety of dishes and vegetables, cooked in the most delicate | * Now Lady Buchan. 


We observe that General Jose Valdez, with other constitutionalist leaders, 

It is thought that Mina will also find b# 
way back 

The Memorial Bordelais of 13th, says that Liavuder has 45,000 men st ># 

| command, in whose name he demands liberal institutions for Spain. The * 
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ess he forwarded to the Queen had nearly 50,000 signatures. The people | though no soch interruption has taken place during the past year, the number of | ascribable to the injuod whie 

- Catalunis have risen en masse in support of Liauder’s demand of a constitu- | ships entering the port has fallen off to the extent which we have stated, and | | ord Althorp's es , Ae 5 pger ape h the reductions were mede. If 
tion. The Queen is said to have returned [iauder's address, without giving any the Journal d° Anvers is our authority. r vetion of £1,300,000 had been made boldly on one, two, or 
satisfaction as to the course sbe would porsue. | Again, the increasing standing army seems tolerably conclusive proof of the ‘ft? *tticles, the public would have experienced relief : but, on the contrary, 8 


The only news from the frontuer that is worth mentioning is that of anew remote prospect of any thing like a settled peace which is entertained by the trifle was pared off here and there throughout nearly the whole Excise Table, and 
hat on the 8th, with the Carlists commanded by Zabala ; in consequence 5 





Belgic Government, unless, indeed, they k h | th 
fe. . y keep up the army as a pretext for, the result is that nobody is benefitted, and the Reven some 
of which they were again dispersed. " | fleecing the already-impoverished people by the rapacious ingenuity of a war- reduction was totally wasted, as in th neh een 
The letters from Bayonne speak also of the arrival at Vittoria of 4,000 re- | budget. In either case che situation of the country ie truly melancholy The | led: th ee be bts ee ne “4 
cruits, who are to be immediately incorporated with the troops. army for the present year is to be augmented by a new levy of 12.000 men, peace 5 Unie only lcesened the article one farthing in the pound to the consumers, 
Barcelona, Jan.3. ! making the enormous amount of 110,000 regular troops for the defence of |* eum too insignificant to afford any relief, or to promote and encrease the use 


We have just been witnesses of most remarkable events. A Captain-General Be!giom—exclusive of the moveable civic guards—a country having but about | &! the article—yet it caused a loss to the revenue of about, we believe, £300,000. 
Liander, in. concert with our municipality (Ayuntamiento) has sent an emassy | 4,000,000 of inhabitants, or about one-fifth the population of Great Britain, and | This duty, then, should have remained for the present, and the £300,000 been 
to the Queen to intimate to her the wishes of the province, and the resolutions | yet keeping up a larger standing army than that which is maintained by the | carried tu some other article where the benefit would have bien felt 


bh they had just adopted. The following are the conditions :— British empire, which is itself too large, at present, for the resources of England, 
= hes the Spaniards receive a Representative Government, with the liber- and pet an ta.te weatabenenes m ao oan nenden Gh nb Sead | Reports have again prevailed of the retirement of Earl Grey, but we do not 
ties connected with it. | Minister has as readily sacrificed to Russian ascendancy as the Belgic Govern- | °>**'¥e that it rests upon any solid foundation 
2. The suppression of the abbeys and all the monkish rabble (y demas fray- | ment, with their 110,000 men in arms. have sacrificed the national independence | The state of Ireland has become more disturbed dsiing the winter months 
lesca eanalla.) of Belgium to the Cabinet of the Tuileries. | as usually happens. Mr. O'Connell too, has not been idl ' 
3. The liberty of the press. —— brands of Agitation. Ona former pays wohond 
4. The reform of the clergy. LOWER CANADA—IMPEACHMENT OF LORD AYLMER. lhe ab inde ’ occasion we stated that the Irish government 
5. The distr’bution of its property among the people. — From Nelson's Quebec Gazette. vad incurred much censure, for prosecuting Mr. Barrett, Editor of the Dublin 
6. The suppression of the tithes and other imposts injurious to farmers and | House of Assembly —The state of the Province, postponed from Saturday, | Pilot, for one of Mr. O'Connell's libels, and allowing Mr. O'C to escape un- 
landowners. , ; | was taken up on Monday night in the Assembly, when the printed Kesolu- | punished. From the following notice which has been served upen Mr. Barret, it 
The above was forwarded to the Queen, after having received the sanction of | tions, of which we gave an outline on Monday. and nine additional ones, were | would appear that the attorney-general is now desirous of attack ' 
JJauder’s colleagues, among them Quesado and Mariello. placed in the hands of the Me:mters In these Inst, which, with some others, | o@nier The offer, we think, might b t shee ee 
LATER AND MORE IMPORTANT STILL | We print at length in to-day's Gazette, the Governor is impeached, conventions | iM Meteais “a ight have been made as easily before the pro- 
The Editors of the New York Daily Advertiser are indebted to the late Gov- | of the people are called, and the despatches of Mr. Stanley are indignantly Sccution Sf ie » O8 Other 
ernor Cabresa, now an exile in this city, for the following highly interesting in- | — off the journals ie tS * King's Bench 
tellugence, received from his respectable correspondents, at Cadiz, under date of | n Monday evening, a great crowd attended in the gallery of the tempurary | sng ' ig nn taek te v ha mand BARRETT 
he 22d January, by the brig Herald, which arrived at Boston on Monday last, | room in the north-west wing of the new building, which admits not more than Sir, Inasmuch as the libel for the publication of which you have been con 
: sailed of the 22d, the date of the letters, and which are from the most au- | 250 to 300 persons. The great heat, the denseness of the crowd, and the | victed purports to have been written by, and to bear the signatare of Daniel 
pri ssunied : ‘ | Occasional retreat of some of them, produced disagreements, and finally quar- | O'Connell, and inasmoch as the Attorney-General has not, and never has had, 
. The dates from Madrid are to the 17th January, nine days later than those re- reliing and loud cries. Mr Stuart then moved that the galleries be cleared, which sagel ovanaany as to the fact whether such publication took place wither with- 
ceived by the latest arrival here, viz. the Francis Depau, from England | was eflected after sume delay. ‘The House sat about an hour with closed doors, | oUt the authority of the said Danie! O'Connell, and consequently has been unable 


On the 16th January a most daring and deep-rooted conspiracy of the Carlist | when a resolution was passed that in future, spectators should be admitted | to proceed against the said Daniel O'Connell, or against any other person than 
arty was discovered. The plan was to destroy the Queen Regent, her two daugh- only on furnishing a ticket from a Member, each Member having the privilege | yourself, as amenable to justice, 1 am instrocted by the Attoney-General to 
yao the Infant, Don Francis, bis wife, and all bis children—in fact, to destroy | of giving three tickets. The Members not being prepared, then adjourned to | &pprise you eo incase you shall procure the said Daniel O'Connell to plead 
: I . , act, nae v1 Arty 4 
all the Royal family. Many of the most distinguished pessons, of all ranks, had last might, after reading the first resolution of the series é | guilty 2 _— ion by « be rs him for the said libel, or in case 
been arrested and thrown into prison. Yesterday evening the discussion commenced. The House being in Com- | you sha a e from ; ve sal aniel O'Connell, and furnish to me, and exph- 
; : Ms nt : - oe . t is hans 
The Liberals became so indignant at the conduct of the Premier, Zea Ber- footers Mr. Speaker Papineau addressed it for nearly four hours, with an occa en ~e — were = is hand writing that he is the author of said libel, and 
mudez, and his fellow ministers—by whose negligence the conspiracy had been sional interruption by being called to order by Mr. Stuart, on bis using the word | authorised the publication thereof, the Attorney-General will not cal! for any 
a mood being accomplished—that they repaired to the house of Zea Bermudes opprobre in relation to the Council; and the galleries were again cleared | sentence against you upon the said conviction ; and I request your answer on or 
on the night of the 16th for the purpose of destroying bim ; but being unable Mr. Gugy replied in a speech of more than an hour, and the discussion was | before 12 o'clock eae next 
‘ : Peete : | «Dp Jenus 3: 
to find him, they vented their cage by destroying all the furniture and valuables. | *8*!" adjourned to this evening | Dated this 4th day of January, 1834 


The excitement was so great that the Queen Regent changed her govern- lt is said that Messrs. Papineau, Morin, Girouard, and Bedard are the writers ' . ¢ Ww. Keune, 
ment at once, by removing all her Ministers except Zarco Del Valle of the War | of the Resolutions ; but that with respect to the last nine, some difference of * 2B , * Crown Solicitor, 40, Kildare-street. 
Department. Martinez de la Rosa is appointed Premier, in the place af Zea | Pinion existed among them. Te Richa arrett, Esq proprietor of the Pilot newspaper,” 

Bermudez; Gareli is called to the Department of Justice; Vasques Fiqueroa, | The Resolutions on the State of the Province. now before the Assembly, are - , a ‘ we 
Minister of the Marine; and Aranalde to the Finance Department characterized by many truths, many errors, much folly,a good portion of madness ; The Duke of Wellington and the Press —The Duke has lately been accused 


Nearly all the Captains-General of the various Provinces have addrecem’ the but we really think that their distinctive character is ridiculousness, with which | of having during his premvership written articles for the public press, and in one 
most energetic representations to the Queen, requiring a representative govern- | '* 'S difficult successfully to grapple. We defy any one to show, in any history, | case of having caused an editor to be dismissed because he differed with his grace 
ment, and demanding the immediate assemblage of the Cortes. A new state of | *7c!ent or modern, that such a medley, under the name, of Resolutions, was ever 
things had taken place: the Liberals were again in power; and exiles from | Presented to a deliberative body. Resojutions are the enunciation of prencsples. 


on some political point. This accusation has been denied by papers which sup- 


foreign countries were returning to the land of their nativity. | —clear and succinct. The Resolutions in question form a long declamatory and ported, as well as those which opposed his administration—and the following 
oun ‘ | inflammatory speech, scarcely readable from its length. alleging many facts | is offered from the Herald by way of contrast 
Paris journals of the 18th contain reports that Marquess de las Armarillas will | uninvestigated by the House—strangely introducing conventions under our exist-| We have a word or two to say, before we conclude this article, on the conduct 


ing form of government, against the declared opinion of the home authorities,— | of the Government towards ourseives. We have for along time past, as the 
and more strangely menacing by foreign aid, and by this fact appealing to foreign | public are aware, been in the habit of receiving the account of the quarter's 
aid, against the sovereign power of the State. In this Province, every body | revenue, and publishing it simultaneously with some of our Morning Contem- 
will understand the thing. A good part is mere verbiage, or a pitiful attempt at | poraries. Even when we opposed the Duke of Wellington's Government, thie 
bullying ; and, out of the House, is empty, unmeaning, unfelt and will perhaps | ducument,in which the public are always so much interested, was not withheld 
remain unknown. ‘The Resolutions, in the Jatter respects, are again distinctively | from our columns. We had it as early as those Contemporaries who were then 
characterized by ridiculousness. The word * Inconsiderateness’’ is no longer the organs of the Tory Government, and are now the “ slaves of the lamp" to 
the appropriate one. | the Whig Administration On the present occasion the “ liberal and enlight- 

The rule has passed into an axiom of government ; that those who are not fit | ened’ took care that we should be excluded from that which was notso mucha 
to govern themselves, soon find such asdo the work for them, at a greater or less | fayvourto us a4 an accommudation to the public. On enquiry being made in 


be called upon to form a new administration in Spain, and will be enabled by 
possessing also a seat in the Council of Regency, to give unity to the system of 
Government which the opposition of the Council of the Ministers has sometimes | 
destroyed. | 

Letters from Madrid state that the Queen has intimated an intention to apply 
for the assistance of France 

Lord John Russell and the Dissenters.—A good deal of interest having been 
excited as to what was the answer of Lord John to the deputation of Dissenters 
at Plymouth, who waited on his Lordship for the purpose of stating the griev- 
ances under which they laboured, we have much pleasure in being enabled to 








satisfy curiosity. Weare told that his Lordship’s answer was, that he would cost to all parties concerned, according to circumstances | the proper quarter, 1 was said that there were orders to that effect from * superior 
willingly co-operate with them in regard to registration of births and marriages, M'‘Donald Clarke repeats the Love Lecture this evening, at Clinton Hall. | authority ¥ — 

i . : =< reggae T se of Assembly sower Canada has at! t . 
but the other points required consideration : he could not agree to any principle Married on Monday evening, Feb. 17th, by his Honour the Mayor, Junius H. | The House « ibly of Lower Uanada hae at ong h completed its Reso 
subversive of an established church.— Western Times. Hatch, Esq., to Mise Sarah Catherine Mitchell. lutions,—impeaching, as it is termed, Lord Aylmer, “Mr. Stanley, and others 





The Revenue.—It appears by the account just made up, that, as compared with | Died suddenly at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, of a paralytic affection, Mrs. Margaret | These Resolutions amount to 92, and embrace all manner of grievances. There 


the quarter ending the 5th January last, there is a deficiency of £91,547, The | pugh J ife of the late William J { Mont hire, Waler, England— 4 ae . 
income for the quarter ending 5th January, 1833, is £11,789,072; and for the Aged 66 pale. RAR OE ME HT eg? EF nstadin Ga Rae oe tole enkgest, ugh Se Romncuac Galen ena 


quarter ending Sth January, 1834, £11,637,525. . The income for the year end- 
ing 5th January, 1833yis £43,379,335. The income for the ending 5th January, 


} 
| 
| 





Rach Seu Nats on Lament Bea ; r jts present proceedings; many of the Resolutions, it is supposed, will not be 
xchange at New York on London, 60 days, 4 per cent. discount. 





= 'alopted, as. the hostile members do not agree in all respects among them- 








1834, £42,936 845, being a decrease in the year of £442,494. There isa de- + 4 PRR AIIBIOWw selves. For the present, we quote a couple of paragraphs from the Quebec Ga- 

crease in_bhe custome upon the quarter of £293,019 ; which is counterbalanced | — Q | zette, giving the preference to that paper, because it is on, what is termed the 

by an increase in the excise of £298,005. ‘The decrease in the taxes is | . ee ; a 1 side of pol it | | ed th f the 

£94,122. ' | NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1834 | liberal side of politics, and has always warmly support the pretensions o 
The Algemeine Zeitung asserts that the English and French squadrons have ai oat ti. - . —~<eee magi === | popular branch of the legisiature, until by ite sets it attempted to transcend 

been recalled from the Dardanelles, in consequence of the clear explanation DY the Havre packet Francis Depav, which put into an English port, we have | its own powers, and to assault the Constitution. To these extracts we refer 
: 4 P ; u 

given by Russia, in regard to Turkey. received accuunts from London to the 20th of January our readeis—they are moderate in tone and sensible in design. 


Ourown money market is much more firm this morning, the reports of the | ‘The most important intelligence by this vessel is that derived from Spain. | 


last four days, relative to a change inthe Ministry having completely subsided. ‘The Liberal party has revived, and the Queen is called upon from many parts Murder of Casper Hauser.—We \earn with the utmost regret that this moat 
The opening price of Consols was 8042 for the account, since which it has risen 





to 894], and remains steady at that quotation —Jan. 20. of the kingdom to assemble the Cortes, and forma Constitution. Valentia, it sutareerng and unfortunate me > was assassinated at Anepach on the 17th Dec. 
One o'clock.—The Consol market is now 8843 for money and 893; for Ac-  *PPCATS. 18 foremost in this movement, where it is said 45,000 men are ready to | last. The history of the unfortunate youth is by this act involved in deeper and 
count.—Bank Stock is 2114 a 2124, and India Stock 242 a 243. assemble and demand their rights. By a vessel, arrived at Boston from Cadiz, | more apalling mystery than ever 
Four o’clock.—Consols for account 893}. | which brings intelligence from Madrid down to the 17th of January, this im- The following is a letter from Anepach. dated the 18th:—" Casper Hauser 


The French 74 gun ship Superb has been lost in the Archipelago. portant news is confirmed. It appears too, that the Carlists are still in arms at | “48 9% able to speak much during the last hours of his life, and only in broken 
Storms are stated to have been very vivient in the Mediterranean ; , | 


; .. | sentences, yet he gave utterance to the gratitade he felt towards his benefactor 
The report of Don Miguel’s being seriously ill is contradicted. His sister the nloqiancdptinn giranhparegnpedant-— <tr temgumnanaliny cored age gies 


’ Lord Stanhope, and bis worthy tutor Mr. Meyer. A deputation from the Court 
infant Donna Maria is stated to be dead. must soon fal!a prey, unless it receives immediate succour from France. of Justice was present until the moment of bis decease, and took notes of all 


London, Jan. 20—12 o’clock.—Two packets have arrived from Lisbon, bring- This change though sudden and unexpected, is not surprising. The conduct he said. Four days have elapsed, yet no trace of the assassin has been obtained 
ing dates to the 14th inst. Accounts are favourable to the Constitutionalists. | of Ferdinand, in dispossessing his brother of his lawful right, has weakened the | Lord Stanhope is now in Vienna, or in Upper Austria; it is supposed that, as 
Some movements of an important and active nature were expected shortly soon as be hears of his favourite being wounded, he will hasten to return hither 
to be made against Santarem, where much discontent and sickness existed - ws It will be a severe grief to bin to find this “ adopted child of Europe,” as Haw- 
The Courier of Jan. 18th, speaks thus of some previous report respecting a *” 1820. The Queen assumed the Regency in behalf of her daughter, and to | .o+ was once named, no more. Lord Stanhope has already written that he 
contemplated movement in regard to the Portuguese question . the exclusion of Carlos, with the avowed object of giving Spain a good govern- | shyuld shortly be in Frankfort, on his way te Anspach.” 

‘ We are confident that the information.concerning the talked of expedition to | ment, yet she shortly after promulgated a Proclamation, refusing to make any 
ea which we communicated so will prove correct. Under | change in the institutions of thecountry. This of course, deprived her of the by the Ts pnt ear Baple Hiary of « Physician to-day, as well as Jacob Faithful, 
staoses. toes: ts aBOad vad bw “Sead Neney aeeeae > rue ae support of the liberal party, and the result has already manifested itself. It is| Mr, Trust will give a Grand Fancy Dress Ball at the City Saloon, on Friday 
that may be necessary to her allies. There is no truth in the statement doubtful what course will be taken by the Queen and her advisers, but | next 
which has been circulated, in connection with this subject, that the furloughs of | She will probably first seek assistance from Louis Philippe, which, if it be to The Letters of Major Jack Downing to Mr. Dwight have been collected, and 
the non-commissioned officers of the Guards has been recalled.’ subdue the liberal party, he dares not grant. Of this we should suppose the = in a neat duodecino volume, by Mesers. Harper & Brothers, New 

Advices from Oporto of the 5th of January have been received, but theircon-| French ambassador might at once assure ber. In default of relief in this | om , ‘ 
tents were unimportant. ausiet, dsb erilt bl cocnitieh to dencede tab Cliche €¢ nen et Ghad ts Gta The debut of Mre Drake (from the Western Theatres,) at the Park, bas been 

Paris, January 15.—It has been asserted on ‘Change, that the Queen, yield- | q his P z P | very successful. She is a lady of much talent, and has received the decided 
ing to the necessity in which she is placed, has consented to the convocation | ed, and make peace with the Liberals This will restore the dominion | encomiums of the daily press. 
of the Cortes, and has changed the Ministry. The President of the new cabi- | Of the Cortes, and the Queen will, as her husband did before her, become | Hemale Biography, containing Notices of Distinguished Women, of different 
net is said to be the Marquess de Jas Amarillas. 8 tool in the hands of that body. Should this be the case, and we certainly | nations and ages; by Samuel L. Knapp. Published by J. Carpenter, Clinton 
—< think it must, Jet us hope that the Cortes will condact itself with more mode- Hall. New York 

BELGIUM AS IT IS. | ration than it did when in the ascendant before—let it not seek the instant de- This Biography is prepared by Mr. Knapp with particular reference to female 
From the Morning Herald. | st d fiscation of the church property—let it not offend too sudden! | Fenders, and in ferthorance of thie abject, cave bee been then to csclade alt 

The “happy” effects of the proctocol system in settling the affairs of Belgi- |“ "UCP 8n@ conliscation is oo. Y | objectionable matter, It may, therefore, be safely placed in the bands of females 
um are exemplified by the present condition of that country, with its uaemployed | the prejudices of an ignorant people—let it not, in a word, seek to do impossibili- | of whatever age. The matter the work contains, is necessarily highly interest- 
artisans, its bankrupt merchants, its perishing manufactures, and increasing | ties, but let it proceed with justice and moderation to effect such reforms as are | ing,and as placing laudable examples before the youthful mind must tend toexeite 
standing army. The optimist of the Treasury Journal—the Globe—after hav- | practicable, and to abolish such abuses as come fairly within their reach. Spain | emulation, and plant the seeds of virtuous enthusiasm in the female bosom. 
ing found all its repeated predictions touching the immediate settlement of the) cannot be reformed in a day—she has not a populativn, out of the cities and | I'he style of Mr Knapp is very pleasing, and the task, considering the limited 
Belgian Dutch question falsified, discovered that Belgium was placed in a better | | scope the author bas given himself, is well executed. It contains nearly 200 

| large towns, at all enamoured of innovation, and changes with them will be Bic h 
position by aot having any settlement of her dispute with Holland, and that the ; ire | Hiographies. 
Dutch suffered more by the non-ratification of the treaty than the Belgians, who | W70eght with difficulty. The best part of her people is the rural population.| We have ofien mentioned the North American Magazine, published at Phila- 
were actual gainers by the delay! It was strange enough that our Ministers | 4nd that is greatly under the influence of the clergy, who will oppose all re-  delphia, in terms of commendation, and to-day we extract from it # portion of 
should not have made this discovery before, and that it should have totally es- | furm which tends to abrogate their privileges. How necessary, then, are wisdom | the article called “ Evenings at Saimt's,”’ written after the fashion of the Noctes 
caped the sagacity of their quick-sighted retainers of the Press. ‘The sleepless | andq moderation in such a country and with such a people in Biackwood. It is skilfully done and flows from the pen of a native Scot ; 
nights and laborious compositions of Lord Palmerston might have been spared we fee| sure that oar readers wil! agree with os in awarding high praise to the 
—the wasted stationery of the Foreign Office might have been saved—the ex- | whole article, when we assure them that the portion we have extracted is « fair 
pensive armament to the coast of Holland, in the month of November, would | ‘ties doubtless suffering from uncertainty and suspense ; for it ie impossible specimen, aod one taken almust at random. The observations on Galt and 
have been dispensed with, if our Ministerial Contemporary had, some two or | for the arts of peace to flourish, in countries daily and hourly threatened with others are most truly drawn, and indicate a writer well imbued with « love of 
three years ago, made the discovery that the “speedy settlement” which he so| war. The present unhappy condition of Belgium is well depicted, though per- | literature 


often predicted would be no advantage to Belgium, but, on the contrary, would The writings of the lamented R.C. Sands have at length appeared. They 
have the effect of diminishing the prusperity which, in consequence of her un-| 


throne, and encouraged the Republican party to resume the position it occupied 








The affairs of Holland and Belgium remain as unsettled as ever, both coun, 


haps with some |ittle exaggeration, in an article from the Morning Herald—ihe 


; a consist of two uctavo volumes, accompanied by a feeling and excellent memoir 

scttled relations with Holiand, she at present enjoys | best informed paper in England on such suljects—inserted elsewhere. Afier of the deceased, by Mr.G. © Verplanck. We are vied to have this work in 
Let us see what that state of prosperity is. One of the proofs of the flour- | "¢#ding that article we may well exclaim, what has Belgium gained by the Revo- | |. possessiun, for Mr Sands was a gentleman of good acquirements. and & fine 
ishing condition of the new State is, that the cry of manufacturing distress bas | lution’ \ writer. All that is said in the memoir of the kindness and excellence of heart 
gone up to the Throne from every part of the country. The most recent evi- | The accounts as made up of the Revenue to the 5th of January 1834 exhibit | of the deceased, we from personal knowledge know to be troe—he was in troth 


dence of this sort is the petition of the manufacturers of East Flanders, who a falling off both on the quarter and the year—in the first case of £91.547, | without guile, and wever did sincerer mourners follow one to the tumb, than 


have joined their testimony of the deplorable decay of business, since the revo- 

, } T th he mbled to the last tribute of affection and respect to Robert 
lution, to that of their brethren of all other parts of the kingdom The cotton and in the second of £442,491, or nearly half a million This loss to © Qende. ‘hous ana in this place = ont encomiom on the writ ings 
trade, which was very prosperous during the union of Belgium and Hollan4, is the financial resuurces of the Kingdom is without dovlt attributable to the of Mr S, for they are already well known to the public As & poet bis share 
in & most depressed state, for its best and almost only market has been closed reduction of taxes. and therefore is not to be taken as evidence of diminution | of Yamoden proves him to have earned :bat name, and the Proem which he 
“\seutdroual at Ser eaeedy an a uals talib or decay of trade. This explanation however, although true and satisfactory ; wrote for that a eres he laments the early mn oa ore A mh 

d . y oO elgium is, that there has never . m diet the Rew ’ Sastburn, is one of the most touching utifel effo- 
. b T Ys ! 4 adjutor, Z urn, 
smece the revolution a rapid falling off in its foreign commerce. In the last enough in the abstract, is not «0 consoling to the Chancellor of the Exc hequer, sions we ever read It confers high honour to the heart that conceived, and 
year the number of ships that entered the port of Antwerp was 150 less than because he anticipated that with a reductio~ of dutws on excisable articles « cor the pen that embodied ite generous sentiments Asone of the friends and ad- 
that of the year 1832, although in the last mentioned year the siege of the citade responding encrease of consumption would take place, aud thereby um vere «of Mr Sande, we feel much indetted to Mr Verplanck for the volumes 
caused the Scheldt to be completely closed for upwards of six weeks; but the deficiency. This, however. bas nat hee aan. all the tons eat belate a 
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She Alvion. 











Ne’er wince at the auld wife's prophesy ; 
, She may wee! spae doo! wi’ # drappie in her e'e, 
: But ye'll ne'er see a dowie day in Canadie 
We hae green hu! sides, an’ the sun shines clear, 
On the trovt-fill’d burns, at their feet, my dear , 
An’ abune an” aroun, we've a thousan’ trees, 
Sae merry in the masic o° the was'lin breeze 





She havers sair, 0 the red man's wrath ; 

0’ the bears, an’ the wolves, i’ the wild wood-path ; 

0” the snake-strew'd glens, an’ the deuce kens a’ ; 

Bot she maunna fright my bonnie lassie, black’s her fa’, 
I've a white wash’t cot, an' a barn out bye, 

Whar the wild fawn herds wi’ the hame fed Kye ;* 
An’ a garden to sinile at yer ain sweet care, 

Whar’ the modest little mignonette scents the air 


She says our winter's lang an’ cauld, 

An’ that frost keeps man, an’ beast in fauld ; 

But the jingle o' the sleigh bells, drowns her hes ; 
Weare a’ fun an’ frolic, at the winter bees. 

An‘ money a Jeal heart, changes ba’, 

As it sweeps wi' its mate, o'er the crunchin’ snaw , 
An’ is wed, an’ is sped, an’ as blythe as ye please ; 
While the oaks o' a century, in boufires bleeze 


Then, lassie come thou o'er the sea, 
To yer ain true bame i’ the wast wi' me; 
Ne’er heed what the bleart auld witch may spae, 
, She's aye spyin’ clouds in a clear summer day 
Ye maun come, ye maun come, see the gray day daws, 
An’ the half daft pennon i’ the east wind blaws ;— 
She is won ,—tho’ for Scotia the tear's in her e’e ;— 
O, hey! for the bonny woods 0’ Canadie ! 
* Fact :-- From personal observation, and the ‘corroborating testimony of Mr, 
William Hall of Cavan, N.D., U.C. 


—>— 
EVENINGS AT SAINT'S. 
From the North American Magazine 

KATTLE. 

Don't you admit, Mr. Clatterpenny, if the thoughts flow freely, the language 
will be simple and puret Sentence making is a common fault, and it is done by 
the pen and the eye ; the feelings and the treasury of the brain have no share in 
stch composition. Writers of this stamp deserve to be indicted for uttering 
base coin, and disturbing taste ; but a sentence of outlawry has long been pro- 
nounced, and they are beyond the pale of the Muses’ Court. 

CLATTERPENNY 

Such fellows as Bulwer, for instance, and his Asmodeus, in particular, as it 
regarda moral and belief, which, nae doubt, hae sustained mankind in all ages 0 
the world, in gude fortune or through bad, mocking at the mystery o' existence, 
calling it a mere trick o'custom, and that there is nae more mystery in the cauld 
marble than in the life o' the peopled earth, air or water; that all is but our ain 
ignorance. Knowledge has been given to supply the wants o’ man’s existence , 
nay, to extend far beyes bis wants, to gie bim luxury, and enlighten and prepare 
his mind for a higher state o’ being. All that can gie happiness has been be- 
stowed, and yet we affect to disbelieve the sovrce of all power and good, and 
trust tochance How debasing! belief is ennobling, and leads to high thoughts 
and dignified actions. Chance is the mere animal self of the brote, which says, 
“Jet us eat and die.” We have not the strength or speed o’ the horse or the 
lion, but we possess a power superior to both. We can check the swiftness or 
curb the streugth o' the ane, and tame, enge and overthrow the ither. Intellect, 
the breath o’ his nostrils, who made and governs in harmeny the great whole, | 
proves that there is a God, and that he made man after his own image. Animal | 
matinet flies from the roaring waters, man rides upon their bosom, in their wild- | 
ext fury, and bears the means of knowledge and of hfe to all the ends of the | 
earth. Without referring to reveaed religion, does not all nature cry out that | 
there is a God ! do not the wild tribes believe in a hereafter ! does not the In: | 
dian worship the rising sun, and believe in the hunting grounds of the Great 





‘ gg I~ panei ee 
- irene rane 





Spirit! Do not the Mohamimedans believe ir. Paradise and the embraces o’ the | 
Hovris, blessed by the Prophet’ Awa! then, wi’ the vile brute doctrine o’ 
chance. 


RATTLE 
Bulwer's spirit is fairly abroad in Asmodeous, and we may fairly say he is in- 
spired by the devil. It is a rambling, shambling, clever, goodfornothing sort of 
a production, (thanks to Le Sage,) and yet worth all bis other books put toge- 
ther. He appears to more advantage and writes with greater facility as a critic 
and satirist, than he ever did as a uovelist. 
CLATTER PENNY 
That's true, notwithstanding his sneer at the mannerism, as he is pleased 





neets, which might grade wi’ Bulwer, but nae farther 
EDITOR. 





special delight to him. 


same objec, as the noctes o' Biackwood's Magazine. Indeed! we ought to be 





{ this great secret without it. Modesty is « jewel of price 
| RATTLE 
Bulwer, however, deserves great praise for the liaison with Julia; it is ai) 
i passion, and the perfection of that passion which he describes. There is more 


pature, knowledge of its movements, and good understandable writing in it than | 


all | have hitherto read of bis, 
CLATTERPENNY 
The History o' Love is admirable o' that sind o' love, as ye observe, is per- 
fect, but what relationship it bears to the noctes o' Blackwood, I am at a loss to 
discover ; their plan seems as distinct as the north and south poles. 


a oh i ert 


‘ EXQUISITE. 
Then all that can be said of it is, that it is as distant as your relationship to 
the devil. 
CLATTER PENNY, 


By my certies, sir, ye are as good as a chorus, and come in wi’ something apt 


at the end o' an act, to keep the audience frae eracking peanuts and ganging to | 


sleep. I wish you could keep them frae banging the doors, and making 4 noise, 
or persuade them to keep their seats. Seo! Rattle and Careless are helping 
themselves to brandy and water, and no very sparingly, but it’s just like the dee- | 
vils, that ne'er can bide till the time comes | 
EDITOR 

Oor style and manners want great alteration, but it cannot be done in a mo- 
ment. Rattle is self willed, and Careless, his brother in the peccadillos of life 
] assure you, Mr. Clatterpenny, | am delighted with your disquisitions to-night, 
and T must say that your countryman, Galt, among the modern writers, comes | 
pearest to my view of the subject which we have so freely discussed. 

CLATTERPENNY 

There is a simple, quiet, sometimes sly humour about Galt, that is delicious, 
always in accordance wi’ nature, and the perfectness of his subjec, whether as 1t 
regards the description o' an auld mense, the peculiarities and truth o' a Domine, 
ov.an guid maid's character, together wi’ that o' « travelled mano’ the world, a 
fortane bunting knight, a noble spirit bursting into life, a fine Jaddie or a douse 
bennie lassie. A strain o’ rationality, o’ amusing remark, and o’ educated sim- 
plicity, runs, like a limpid stream, through the whole of his writings; he 1s the 
very antipodes of such flighty, rambling, spouting litterateurs, as are to be found 
im the Shelley and Bulwer schools, whose plots are extravagance, and their 
morals, baseness and absurdity ; his logic and his metaphysics are thrown be- 
fore ye, in the maist clear and perepicuous light, his language is both pure and 
erudite. 


RXUQUISITE. 
Chit, clatter—confound the name—is mounted again 
CLATTERPENNY. 

Yes, sit, and the spurs are as sharp as ever, but I'm ona gude steed, and if 
ye dinna force me, ther'l! be nae occasion to use them; and, therefore, unless ye 
are inclined for a race, I'll gang quietly. Galt is exquisitely natural, simple, 
pointed and characteristic ; all he bears or sees never approaching to absurdity 
ercaricature. His portraits are living likenesses; Bulwer is mysteriously mys- 
tical and absurdly speculative, visionary and metaphysical, straining the powers 
of his mind to coin language equal to the display of his wild thoughts, and seek- 
img to conjure a monster that must destroy him. Forsaking the paths of nature, 
he follows the track of dark German scepticism and Lucretius's doctrine of 





Se 
i | {Weare indebted to our kind Canadian Friend for another excellent Song, 
te bh ble and happy vein.) 
pepe segs a ING. utter darkness and oblivion. 
: Tuns—" The White Cockade.” 
O, lassie come thou o'er the sea, 


' moved to speak more than I think proper, or drink less than may be agreeable. 


to say, of Scott, (though I really dinna ken what he means by the expression, I | 
hope he kens himself,) and his hyperbolical praise of Mrs, Hall, for her Bucca- | 


He still clings to the Newgate Calendar; filth and the gallows are objects of 
Men of title and of rank, daring to amuse themselves | 
or the public by writing novela, travels, or for revie:vs or aunuals, according to | 


j his dogmas, commit a crime the moment they lift the pen, unless they chance to 

belong to the radical side of the question ; then murderis virtue. ** I do not,” 

; says this nonparei!, ‘wish to be made into two volumes” I should think onea 
dose, his biography ought to be written by himself, or vanity would die 

4 CLATTERPENNY, 

' Heeb, sits, it’s just awfa’.—He tells us those papers fulfil,for the Monthly, the 


thankfo" for the information, for surely the world wou'd never hae discovered | 


| stoms—he bunts character through Hiden ways wi’ « foul meteoric light, that | 


| suffocates and consumes, while it shows rottenness, and throws the distance into 
The kindly and ennobling qualities and feelings of 


' man, he either kens not or avoids. Galt is a philosopher and a philanthropist. 


_ Balwer is @ mass of troubled dreams and incubi. Galt looks at the visible world | 


with a clear and perfect eye, lit by understanding ; what he sees he describes 
vividly ; every light and shade of the picture is touched with precision. Per- 
| haps his power over the passions disna deserve very high praise, though where 
he has pressed the strings, the action has at once swept to his purpose. His 
imagination is not of alofty or gorgeons kind; he has been unable to grapple 
wi’ the courts and chivalry o’ olden time, therefore, * Soathennan,” wi’ bonny 
| Mary Stoart, and that part of * Rotheland,” touching Edward the 3d, ts weakly 
| skhetched—the actual state of court society of those days, and the actors in the 
| scenes inay account for this savouring of the artificial, rather than the natoral 
The court and times of the Georges 3d and 4th would have suiied bim better, 
| seeing is believing, according to the auld saw, and Galt makes ye see, and ye 
| maun believe, when he paints the life be has himself seen—then truth is in every 
line and wnt. His description of the plague of London shows that he has the 
| feelings at will, if the passions are sometimes beyond his control. In truth, no 
| man has painted the life you see, so weeb as Galt, except David Wilkie. Their 
| delineations are equally forcible, though their groupings are often essentially dif- 
ferent. What I mean to say is, that neither of them is exactly at home among 
| the highest regions of imagination ; fancy, nature, simplicity and taste are their 
proper sphere—they can show you what they hae seen, and te!! ye what they hae 
| heard ; but the beings of other ages and other lands seem beyond their grasp 
| In fact, creating from imagination, peopling the heights or depths of reve- 
lation, and making sublimity familiar to the eye is not their forte—they ken 
naething about monsters, unless they bein homan shape; or angels, but as the 
| bonnie daughters of Eve, who, [hae nae doubt, was a perfect mode! of a wo- 
man, notwithstanding her love of a ** golden pippin,” and a fine apple I am sure 
it was 
| RATTLE. 
That's a most happy conclusion, Clatterpenny, though in forbidden fruit, and 


But see, Sternhold begins to bristle, and shows his teeth. 
| CLATTERPENNY. 


They seem sharp enough, but let us hope that he'll no Lite, even if his back 


| should be up, and his mouth open—there's nae cure for hydrophobia. 
EXQUISITE. 
And a mad dog is rather a dangerous animal. 
EDITOR. 

Is it not enough to make one mad: here you are continually prating, prais- 
ing, running full tilt your fond career of foreign authors and foreign literature, 
when our own ought toclaim attention—do we not abound with chvice spirits’ 

RATTLE, 

Yes, but those who can and ought to write for the honour of their country, 
will not; we are therefore deprived of the pleasure their works would give, and 
the delight we should have in cheering their beauties, tickling their faults, and 
hunting their enemies. But the troth is, Irving, Cooper, Halleck, and other high 
souls have abandoned the league ; and so the American system suffers, and we 
cannot fly at small game. 


CARELESS. 

Here comes Doolittle, the very personification of the American System,—and 
at his heels,—another— 

Enter pootrrr.e and a Stranger. 

Not an American System, I guess, buta pretty considerable of a friend to it, I 

reckon, and when the Irish system jines in, the bull a’nt slow, I tell y’u. 
RATTLE. 

Oh, he has adopted the phraseology of Doctor O'Toole, and it's a part of his 

system. 


STRANGER. 

Didn't I hear the name of O'Toole, gentlemen? Oh! to be sure I did—and 
allow me to add that the gentleman so honourably mentioned has been long 
famed for an extent of learning that has always puzzled the learned—at the 
sane time, gentlemen, it would ill become me, situated as I am. to enter into 
an elaborate hyperbole of my countryman, from Dungarvey , for though it 
may not appear to you, gentlemen, I am from the sod. [| will therefore throw 
the reins on the neck of casvistry, and let sincerity speak for itself—and in 
saying this, gentlemen, I lay no stress on the pride of introduction, for my 
friend is above the vulgarity of such a sacrifice. We are in the land of liberty 
and all equally free. you know, so! will take my seat, andI shall not be easily | 





I will not, gentlemen, call up the flowers of speech and the figures of rhetoric | 
that are glowing in my mouth, and sporting on my tongue, but once | get my legs 
under the mahogany, gentlemen, by my soul, I'm like the man in the stocks— 
| you'll perceive I'm no starter; by my honour, so we'll bumper America, and the | 
| system of Doolittle at home or abroad 


RATTLE. 
| Isn't that Mr. P. 
STRANGER. 
| No, it’s Mr. B. 
EXQUISITE. 


Not Power 

DOOLITTLE. 

No. Brien 
STRANGER 
Cry Oh! honey, and it's hit. 

DOOLITTLB 
| Oh, O'Brien. 
O'BRIEN. 

Oh, once is enough, we never give friend or foe an opportunity of crying out 
twice inciiher case. An Irishman isnot fond of repetition; when any thing is 
to be done, we're off hand in a moment. 

RATTLE 

The public is of a different opinion, and as fond of Irish repetition, as it is of 
Trish reputation ; indeed, it would be extraordinary it it were not so—we have 
had such a sample of Irish Power, that the quality has induced a large demand 
for the quantity—which will bear repetition as often as the article can be brought 
| to market, 

O'BRIEN, 

©! if it's help or fun, I don't mind that ; we should always yield to the wishes 
of those we live with—it is but due to them, and a compliment to ourselves, 
and that's what | am mighty fond of. 

CLATTERPENNY, 

Dinna speak in parables, sir. Tell Mr. O'Brien, that we hae seen his coun- 
tryman, Mr, Power, and esteem him highly, baith in his private and official ca- 
pacity. In fuct he is an honour to his country, and his profession, which I aver 
without fear of contradiction, and see him when ye like, as the Irish Ambassa- 
dor, or Domine O'Toole, he is equally excellent.*| He has given besides gude 
specimens of literary ability, baith in a novel form and the Drama; bis “ Lost 
Heir " and the * King’s Secret,” his ‘* St. Patrick's Eve” “ Etiquette” and 
** Paddy Carey" are wee! keepit, and worthy of a large perusal. It is really | 
| delightfu' to gang tu the playhouse of your city here; the entertainments are | 
aye weel chosen—the actors exceedingly weel versed in their business, and 
calculated to afford great pleasure to all who hae sense and taste enough 
to devote a few of their evening hours to an exhibition of talent properly direct- 
ed, which always renders the playhouse a place of rational amusement 

EDITOR 

Yes, Mr. Clatterpenny, you may say and say truly, that our Chesnut street 
Theatre is now in the very best odour. indeed how could it be otherwise, con- 
ducted as it is by men of character, good sense, skill and industry, who sit not 
down wrapped in their superciliousness, while the world runs before them—and 
are not such fools as to suppose that antediluvian notions could Jast for ever 
Their introduction of the Kembles, Power, and the Woods and others have call- 
ed back our early and delightfal recollections of Cooke and the best davs of the 
drama. ‘There is an excellent company and the public appreciate the spirit and 
indefatigability of the managers—for their benches are always well filled, and 
graced by beauty and fashion, Some of the plays acted there this season would 
do honour to any theatre, in any country; the managers and the players may 
rest assured, that when talent and propriety of conduct go hand in hand, they 
will be followed by respect and success. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

A playactor and a manager should be a man of reading, a scholar and gen- 
tleman ; idle habits, ignorance and vulgarity suit not their vocation. The 
children of Thespis should ply the “ cauk and kee!’ wi’ care; the gathering 
time of fortune is unco brief, and the cauld blast of adversity blaws o'er 
| the hill, before the winter gernal is filled; even the wisest tak na’ care 

enough—some of the most fortunate of the dramatic lads hae of late been | 


obligated to ask for Benefits, when they ought to hae been able to confer 
them 





* Itis strange that “Clatterpenny, in speaking of Irish talent, and Power's admi- 
rable representations, omits all mention of the excellence of his countryman, Mr. 
Maywood, the penny ery actor, and manager, whose impersonations, whether of 
Seotch, or of other highly wrought characters, where nature, feeling, passion, or 

| peculiarity is required, stands pre-eminent. We hope that the simple, modest feeling 

| of country is the cause, But to our opinion, often previously expressed, we will now 
add that our citizens may boast of having seen the perfection of Irish and Scotch 
personauon, during our present playgoing season. We need but instance Mr. Power 
as Paudeen O’Rafferty, and Major O’Dogherty, and Mr, Maywood as Sir Pertinax 

| and Bailie Nicol Jarvie, Caleb Balderstone, etc.—Ep, , 


I hope it may not prove the apple of discord, nor the pips stick in our throats. | 


| * Fegs,” she ejaculated, “I'll away hame for tippence.” 
peared, and, entering the shop, very significantly asked for a “ tippenny laaf.” 
| Her demand being complied with, she seemed loth to depart, and at length ex- 
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NEW WORKS. - 

Lives and Exploits of English Highwaymen. Pirates, and Robbers, drawn from 

the Earliest and most Authentic Sources, and brought down to the Preseny 

Time. By C. Whitehead, Esq. With Sixteen Engravings, by Mess, 
Bagg. 2 vols. post Svo. Bull and Chorton. 1834. 

From Robin Hood, Sir Gosselin Denville, and Sawney Beane, to Eugene 
Aram, Pau! Jones, and George Barrington, we have here between seventy and 
eighty memoirs of as precious a set of villains as ever escaped or graced the 
gibbet. Amongst them, we find also the German Princess, Claude du Vajj 
Tom Cox, Colonel Jack, Jack Shepherd, Jonathan Wild, Richard Turpin, Og. 
therine Hayes, &c. 








The Chameleon. Third and last Series. 8vo. Longman. 1833. 
Without pretending to mere external beauty, the ** Chameleon” has an jp. 
trinsic value—though the production of a single writer—scarcely, if at al! jn. 
ferior to thatof our best Annuals. Even were it otherwise, here is a sentence. 
the plaintive melancholy of which must disarm the sternest critic. The ay. 
thor, it appears, has been compelled to abandon his pen, “by a terrible, and, jt 
is to be thought, fata! disease—recovery even from which precludes much lite. 
rary labour—and it is only known to an omniscient and merciful Deity, wher 
these remarks and the contents that fullow, which challenge bold, or court candid 
criticism, whether he shall be with ‘the weary and heavy laden who are at rest,’ or 
on one of those remote shores whose equable temperature proffers the only 
| chance he has of prulonging eaistence. ‘Thus the volume has been hurried on 
| that it might not be posthumous, and that he might see ‘the Benjamin of his 
pen.’” 
In mournful accordance with the feeling expressed in these lines, are the fy). 
| lowing stanzas to 
THE TURQOISE RING. 
And wilt thou wear this little ring, 
Whate’er the Giver’s fate may be ; 
—Though hate upon his grave should fling 
The weeds that mock the memory ! 
’Tis easy for our hearts to twine 
Around some fair and happy thing ; 
But never be that fondness mine, 
That to my sorrows would not cling ! 
Then wilt thou wear, &c. 


Yet if the memory of me 

Should link itself too much with pain, 
Lady—lI would forgotten be 

By even those so loved—in vain. 
But, it may be, its symbol spell 

My half remember'd name will need, 
To call it from Oblivion’s cell,— 

‘* Forget me not” "twere then indeed ! 

Then wilt thou wear, &c. 
Much talent and great variety, in both prose and verse, are found in this 
volume. * 








* With regret we state, that, since the above notice was written, intelligence has 
| been received of the death of the author and editor of “* The Chameleon” (Mr. 
| Thomas Atkinson). He died of consumption, nineteen days after he had left Liver. 
| pool, on his passage to Barbadoes, on the 10th of October. 
| Caspar Hauser.—-An account of an individual kept in a Dungeon, Separated 
from all Communication with the World, from Early Childhood to about the age 
of Seventeen. Drawn up fromm Legal Documents. By Anslem Von Feurbach, 
| President of une of the Bavarian Courts of Appeal, &c. Second Edition. — 
| With a Memoir of the Author. To which are added further details, by G. F 
| Daumer and Schmidt Von Libeck. Simpkin and Marshal. 1834. Some ex- 
| ceedingly curious particulars, in a philosophicai not less than in a moral point of 
| view, are appended to this edition of Caspar Hauser’s life. The mystery of his 
| birth, &e., is thought to be in a fair way of being elucidated. It is now said, 
that Caspar Hauser is the offspring of illicit love; ‘‘that a Priest, the reputed 
father, took charge of the child from the moment of its birth, and finally enclosed 
it in a subterraneous hole or vault in a convent where he was residing ; that thus 
imprisoned and shut out from all human intercourse, the unhappy being passed 
his existence until within a day or two of his being found, as related in the histo- 
ry, when the priest, being compelled to quit the convent, and having no other 


| place of concealment at hand, released and left the boy to his fate.” 


—e 


Vavicties. 


A Cheshire auctioneer, while engaged in his vocation the other day, thus ex- 


| alted the merits of a carpet—‘ Gentlemen and ladies, some folks sell carpets 


for Bruesels which are not Brussels, but I can most positively assure you that 
this elegint article was made by Mr. Brussells himself.”’ ! 

A few evenings ago, a number of people having assembled round a baker's shop 
in Trongate, an elderly dame hobbled up to speer “ what was the matter,” when 
she was informed by a by-stander that there was a ticket in the window, giving 
the weight of the bread—to prevent “ puir bodies frae being ‘posed upon,”— 
“I'll thank you,”’ said the auld wife. “if you'll read it owre to me,” which the 
honest fellow did, concluding with ‘* Twopenny loaf, lib. 7 oz. 2 drachms.” 
She quickly re-ap- 


claimed, ‘* Where's the twa drams’?”” The baker informed her that the drams 
were given in a solid, not a fluid state, when the matron sallied forth to the 


| street, dumfoundered at the manner in which she had been “ taken in.” —Glas- 


gow Cour 
ge ourier. 


Sometime after the return of the British troops from Egypt, the government 
decided on granting, as a donation to such of the regiments as had distinguished 
themselves in that expedition, the privilege of wearing a small figure of a spbynz 
in theircaps. This being rnmoured in an Irish Regiment, one of the men asked 
his officer, * Please your honour, what the divil is a sphynx '”"—-“* Sphynz !” re- 
plied the officer, ** why, a sphynx is a monster man.”—* A Munster man!’ re- 
joined the soldier, ‘by my sowl, and I thought it came from Connaught.” 


A man of uncommonly grotesque countenance, boasted of having received his 
infant heir’s first smile. A friend observed, that it was not wonderful the child 
should only smile, when no one else could look without laughter ! 

Scme one remarking to Major O'D that a motual friend of theirs was look- 
ing as yellow as a guinea—* Is it a guinea he is looking like?” exclaimed the 
Major; “ you should have seen the poor fellow in India; there he was looking 
as yellow as five guineas at least.” 

Ata baker's at the west end of London, any lady or gentleman so disposed 
may step in and have, as we are informed by notice over the door, his or her 
* vitals baked here.” 

The following compliments were paid to old Sheridan, in Norfulk, by an Irish 
servant belonging to Mr. Coke, who attended him in his shooting excursion, and 
which old Sherry retold with great glee :—Shot the first (the birds all getting 
away). ‘* Fore God, your honour, did you see one little gintleman drop his leg 





| As he went off ; he'll neverstand on h‘s tin toes again.""—Shot the second (ditto, 


ditto). ‘ By the powers, there they go! But didn't your honour hear the shots 
rattle among them like pase against a winder! They'll pray to never see your 
honour again on this side of the country."—Shot the third (birds al) off again). 
* Blood and ouns ! but they've canght it. (After watching them awhile). There's 
three wounded any how, for they could but just get over yonder hedge! They’l! 
get no sleep this blessed night !'—Shot the fourth (a pheasant gets away). Well, 
I never sew a poor gint!eman taken to like him! He'll remember your Honour, 
many aday tocome! That spalpeen sha!! carry away more shot than would set 
up an ironmonger at Ballyshannen '"—Shot the fifth (a snipe gets off). + Crake. 
indeed! You may take your long bill in against this world! You'll wake to- 
morrow morning with a umbago in your soft head!’ Puor Sheridan could stand 
it no longer, but gave his countryman a handsome fee for his ingenuity, and pro- 
ceeded on his beat alune. 


A Cockney's Tour, or Villiam Vites Journey into Vales.—Villiam Vite vas & 
vatchmaker tn Vater Lane ; VilliamVite, his vife Vennefred, and his son Valter, 
vent one day in a viskey to Vales, and as they vent along by the river Vye, a 
vicked easterly vind viped off Villiam Vite’s vig, into the vater. Villiam Vite 
said to his son Valter, Vip out of the viskey, and vip into the Vye, and vip out 
my vig; sv Villiam Vite’s son Valter vipped out of the viskey, and vipped into 
the Vye, and vipped out Villiam Vite’s vig: so Vite, his vife Vinnefred, and his 
son Valter, vent vip, vip, vip, all the vay into Vales 

A curious circumstance occurred a day or two ago in the Royal Military 
Asylum. The Rev. Mr. Clarke, the chaplain, had a catalogue of the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, which he had lent to the adjutant, Captain Logard. Mr 
Lawrence, the assistant-surgeon, intending to go to the exhibition, sent to 
borrow Mr. Clarke's catalogue. Mr. Clark, who was mueh occupied at the time, 
hastily wrote upon a slip of paper, “ Let Mr. L. haye Exhib. Cat.” Captain 
and Mrs. Lugard were both from home : and Miss Lugard knowing nothing of 
the catalogue, thought Mr. Lawrenee wanted one of their cats. A kitten of 
theirs had died a few days before, which Miss Lugard much regretted; but she 
had the old cat caught and put into a bag, and sent to Mr. Lawrence. That gen- 


tleman’s astonishment may be conceived when his servant brought hima bag 
with a cat in it. 
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